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A ESTR ACT 

The five papers collected in this document were 
delivered at the 1970 American Educational Research Asscciaticn 
symposium sponsored by the Special Interest Group on Teacher 
Preparation Curriculum. All five focus cn developing a research base 
for teacher education standards, in particular for the ’'Recommended 
Standards for Teacher Education 1 ' by the American Association cf 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Jchn Herbert advocates accreditation 
criteria based on teacher behaviors and different standards f-er 
different types cf programs. To build the required knowledge base, he 
would research, in part, the cut-off points and standards applied in 
practice by accrediting teams. So C. I. Clarke summarizes curriculum 
standards and notes that the emphasis placed on certain standards 
rather than the standards themselves will cause change. In the third 
paper, Donald E* Medley offers ways of closing the research- practice 
gap, among their, a centralized infcrmaticn exchange and a one-shot 
questionnaire which would solicit information on teacher education 
program characteristics and cn the success of beginning teachers. 

John E. Dettre focuses on the current state of literature and 
research in the areas of admission, selective retention, and student 
involvement in program development and evaluation. The final paper, 
by R. L. R. Overing, is a review of studies which evaluate teacher 
education graduates according to behavioral objectives and pupil 
change. Bibliographic items total 211. (LP) 
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FOREWORD 



While it is commonplace to read opinions about performance -based 
teacher education, analyses and interpretations of research are in short 
supply. These papers, delivered at a symposium sponsored by the Special 
Interest Groups on the Teacher Preparation Curriculum at an annual meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association, meet some of the needs 
for ideas and information on an important topic. 

Compiling, editing, and publishing this document does not constitute 
acceptance of, or support for, the data and analyses reported herein by the 
Clearinghouse staff. Our role has been one of facilitation of study, and 
where appropriate to teacher educators, further research and implementation. 
Likewise this publication does not necessarily reflect endorsement of 
performance-based teacher education by our sponsoring groups or by the 
U.S, Office of Education. 

Credit for making this publication possible is due the AERA presenters, 
and especially to Dr. John Herbert, Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion, whose interest and persistence were indispensable. Miss Margaret 
Reagan is to be commended for carrying out many of the tedious but necessary 
tasks of preparing a publication. Miss Christine Pazak converted manu- 
scripts--marked by Miss Reagan and me --into clean, typewritten copy. 

A recently released publication entitled ’’Performance -Based Certifi- 
cation of School Personnel" is a good companion piece to this one. Com- 
piled by personnel in the Florida Department of Education as proceedings 
of a conference largely funded by the U.S. Office of Education, the book 
was prepared for publication by this Clearinghouse and published by the 
Association of Teacher Educators, one of our sponsors. (Joel L. Burdin and 
Margaret T. Reagan, editors. Washington, D.C. : Association of Teacher 

Educators and ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1971. 140p.j 

We believe that this publication is an interim one. Much has been 
done, and is being done, to add specifications to the most important task 
of preparing school personnel. Varied efforts will produce more know- 
ledge about this topic. ERIC will publicize the contents and availability 
of the new knowledge base, hopefully stimulating others to broaden and 
deepen it. 



Joel L. Burdin 
Director 
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About ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nationwide 
information system established by the U.S. Office of Education, designed to 
serve and advance American education. Its basic objective is to provide ideas 
and information on significant current documents (e.g., research reports, 
articles, theoretical papers, program descriptions, published or unpublished 
conference papers, newsletters, and curriculum guides or studies) and to pub- 
licize the availability of such documents. Central ERIC is the term given to 
the function of the U.S. Office of Education, which provides policy, coordi- 
nation, training, funds, and general services to the 20 clearinghouses in the 
information system. Each clearinghouse focuses its activities on a separate 
subject-matter area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes documents; 
processes many significant documents into the ERIC system; and publicizes 
available ideas and information to the education community through its own 
publications, those of Central ERIC, and other educational media. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND ERIC 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 1968, 
is sponsored by three professional groups--the American Association of College 
for Teacher Education (fiscal agent); the Association of Teacher Educators, a 
national affiliate of the National Education Association, and National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of NEA. It is located at 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

SCOPE OF CLEARINGHOUSE ACTIVITIES 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education documents related to its scope ^ a statement of which follows 

The Clearinghouse is responsible for research reports, curricu- 
lum descriptions , theoretical papers, addresses , and other mate- 
rials relative to the preparation of school personnel (nursery , 
elementary, secondary , and supporting school personnel ) ; the 
preparation and development of teacher educators; and the pro- 
fession of teaching . The scope includes the preparation and 
continuing development of all instructional personnel, their 
functions and roles . While the major interest of the Clear- 
inghouse is professional preparation and practice in America, 
it also is interested in international aspects of the field . 

The scope also guides the Clearinghouse *s Advisory and Policy Council 
and staff in decision-making relative to the commissioning of monographs, 
bibliographies, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in the idea 
and information needs of those concerned with pre- and inservice preparation 
of school personnel and the profession of teaching. 
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A RESEARCH BASE FOR THE ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS* 



John Herbert 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
and The University of Toronto 

The other papers of this symposium ask what light research has thrown 
and can throw on the present criteria, procedures, and standards of accred- 
itation of basic teacher preparation programs adopted by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Evaluative Criteria Study 
Committee (and subsequently adopted in 1970 as the official standards of 
the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education). It is 
the purpose of this paper to consider how a research base might be estab- 
lished for the development of alternative or supplementary accreditation 
standards. Such research would deal with questions of curriculum evalua- 
tion and design, and with the evidence we have and need in guiding 
institutions in strengthening their teacher preparation programs. 

THE RECOMMENDED STANDARDS 

The direction here recommended is in keeping with the current policy 
of the AACTE as expressed in the new Recommended Standards for Teacher 
Education . While previous drafts were aimed to ’’help to protect children 
and youth from ill-prepared school personnel” (3: 1), the newest document 
clearly states that the goal is to set up procedures which will assure 
the public that accredited programs ’’meet national standards of quality,” 
that "children and youth are served by well-prepared personnel,” and 
that the teaching profession is advanced ’’through the improvement of pre- 
paration programs” (4: 1). While the earlier goal merely made it neces- 
sary to identify the bad eggs, the new aims require a much clearer 
knowledge than we now have of the possible meaning of the word ’’standards” 
in the current document, the relationship between the nature of programs 
and the teaching ability of their graduates and the values which should 
inform efforts toward improving programs. The changes here proposed are 
also in accordance with some of the most advanced proposals for changes 
in teacher preparation (56). Before turning to the question of alternative 
criteria and research evidence, I should like to clarify my position by 
examining some underlying issues raised by the Recommended Standards. 

Criteria, Standards, and Values 

In discussing these issues it will be helpful to make a distinction 
between two words which are often used synonymously: "criteria” and 

"standards.” I will use the word "criterion" to refer to a characteristic 
which is to be examined by an accrediting team. I will reserve the word 
"standard” for a qualitative or quantitive measure of the degree or extent 



*A report prepared for the Special Interest Group on the Teacher Prepara- 
tion Curriculum and Division B, American Educational Research Association,' 
Minneapolis , 1970. 



to which a program possesses that characteristic. For example, the fol- 
lowing statement in section G4.1 of the Recommended Standards is by my 
definition a criterion: "Standard: the library is adequate to support 

the instruction, research, and services pertinent to each teacher pre- 
paration program" (4: 11). The subsections, which consist of questions 
pertaining to such matters as diversity of holdings, library use, and 
annual expenditure, make this criterion more specific, so that the staff 
of the program knows what characteristics of the library the accrediting 
team will consider. But only if a minimum standard is explicitly stated 
(e.g., the library shall contain at least $200 worth of books per stu- 
dent) , can the program see how far it must improve its library to attain 
accreditation. And only if a continuum or set of continua is presented 
--indicating various standards below and above the minimum for each 
specific criterion-can a program compare its resources with those of 
other programs or aim at a given degree of improvement. 

With very rare exceptions, the present Recommended Standards 
indicates the general areas of a program to be assessed — that is, it ' 
establishes criteria--but it does not state standards. One exception 
is the requirement that at least one-third of any program must be in 
liberal studies. Even here, however, it is unclear whether there is 
also a top limit which in turn constitutes a minimum for other com- 
ponents, It may be argued that the liberal studies component is 
limited by the requirements of the professional component, but this 
is described as intended to "provide a set of categories through which 
an institution can describe and review the professional studies com- 
ponent of the various teacher education curricula it offers." So the 
requirement here is merely that each program will contain something 
recognizable as belonging to each named category. 

This amounts to a set of criteria analogous to those established 
for the evaluation of libraries. Such criteria might be thought of as 
minimum standards: A program must show some evidence of attention to 
each of the criteria in all the categories in the document. If this 
is the case, the standards are so low that they are unlikely to serve 
as incentives for improvement and will at best duplicate state and 
regional accreditation. More likely, however, there are hidden stan- 
dards behind the criteria; or each accrediting team must in practice 
establish its own standards, adjusting them perhaps to the professional 
goals and values of particular programs it is responsible for examining. 

The AACTE has thus tacitly recognized two serious issues: (a) the 

problem of conflicting values within or between accreditation groups 
and between accreditation groups and the program to be accredited; 

(b) the difficulty of obtaining evidence adequate to establish or 
support standards. Accreditation, even when it is intended merely to 
ensure minimum resources or continued progress towards any goals a pro- 
gram may set for itself, nevertheless assumes that some values exist. 
These values may be economic: maximum allocation or optimum use of 

facilities or of human and curricular resources. They may be pedagogical 
preparing the type of teacher held to be most effective in certain kinds 
of schools. They may simple) be developmental: assuring that programs 

continuously evaluate and modify their own practices. In any case the 
determination of such values precedes accreditation procedures, even the 
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establishment of criteria. To list criteria but to leave standards in- 
explicit does not in itself resolve the problem of conflicting or unsub- 
stantiated values. 



Cut-off Points 

Research based on the current Recommended Standards might help to 
clarify accreditation procedures and their underlying values by finding 
out what standards accreditation teams apply in practice, where the cut- 
off points actually are, how they vary for different types of programs, 
and how much agreement or disagreement arises within and between accred- 
iting teams and program staffs. We also could seek to determine whether 
teacher preparation programs or their staffs show any detectable changes 
when these minimum standards are applied (9). 

It seems impossible, however, that the results of such research 
would not go very far to implement the stated goals of the present 
accreditation procedures. If the minimum standards applied by accred- 
itation teams are low, then only inferior programs will be affected. If 
the cut-off points are high, then marginal programs may seek to meet 
-them; but programs which are clearly below or above the standard are 
unlilCely.to be much affected. A procedure other than the establishing 
of a cut-off point seems to be required to establish standards beyond 
the minimum level which simply ensures that an institution has the re- 
sources and facilities necessary to operate a teacher preparation program 
at all. 



Single Versus Multiple Standards 

Obviously, if standards are to exceed such a minimum levei," there 
will be a conflict between the desire to apply a single set of standards ”- 
to all institutions and so "ensure national standards of quality" (4), 
and the desire to leave institutions free to design their own programs. 

As has been pointed out, "the single standard necessitates the framing 
of component criteria in very broad terms in order that they be operable," 
and as a result they are often only statements of good intention . . ." 



Again, research may help. It would be possible to describe existing 
programs of various types in terms of the component criteria provided in 
the Recominended Standards and to formulate sets of explicit standards 
for each component of all the main types of program. The components of 
every program selected for study could then be rated unsatisfactory, 
minimal, good, or excellent by standards applicable to programs of that 
type. The resulting descriptions and ratings , presented as anonymous 
case studies, could be matched with those of almost any program to be 
accredited and a corresponding profile identified. As new programs are 
devised, appropriate descriptions and standards could be added. Instead 
of a cut-off point, this procedure would employ a series of descriptive- 
evaluative statements of a number of key components of teacher education 
programs. It would, moreover, avoid the need to value one educational 
philosophy over another. 




(19: 61). 



Self-Evaluation 
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Multiple standards developed in this way would provide a means for 
detailed assessment and comparison of the facilities, organization, and 
curricular and human resources of preparation programs. These are the 
components dealt with in four of the five sections of the Recommended 
Standards. The fifth section, “Evaluation, Program Review, and Planning,” 
also provides a basis for describing resources of a somewhat different 
kind: The institution must conduct M a well-defined plan for evaluating 

teachers it prepares,” and it must use the evaluation results “in the 
study, development, and improvement of its teacher education programs.” 

The criteria are the existence and employment of evaluation procedures 
and plans for modification of programs. The institution and not the 
accrediting agency is to evaluate the effectiveness of its program and 
of its efforts at improvement. 

These criteria are valuable in themselves insofar as they indicate 
a necessary component of preparation programs. Self-evaluation is a 
continuing process while accreditation is an occasional procedure. In 
stressing self-evaluation, moreover, the Recommended Standards is in 
effect giving credit to programs which have conducted or supported 
research on teaching behavior. As I shall try to show later, there are 
several ways in which research can help to implement this recommendation. 

It is difficult to see how, finally, an accreditation agency can 
develop standards for assessing the adequacy of self-evaluation procedures 
without at some stage making some judgment of the impact of the total pro- 
gram on the teaching behavior of its graduates and on what goes on in 
the schools. The emphasis on resources is a tradition which goes back 
at least to the Flowers Report of 1948; but, it has been pointed out, 
although it was good in its day, “Excellence demands more vigorous 
research in the future, particularly on the results the programs achieve” 
(38: 7) . 

wVia-b RVinnid Be Researched? 



me question then arises in what way the results of teacher prepara- 
tion can be assessed— and what kinds of results should be selected for 
examination. It lias often'lieen--argued that the validity of the evaluatioi 
of a teacher preparation program increases if the evidence is collected 
as close as possible to the "final product” or the "third level”-~the 
changes in the pupil (62: 62). Though indisputable in theory, this 
argument does not work in practice. While we should do more and better 
research on which teacher behaviors result in changes in pupil behavior, 
it is not expedient to evaluate teacher preparation programs by such 
changes in the schools where the teachers find employment. 

Pupil changes occur to a great number of different individuals, each 
of unknown personality, unpredictable cultural conditioning, and idiosyn- 
cratic response. The reaction to any teacher cannot necessarily be 
attributed to the teacher and much less to the teacher's preparation. 
Moveover, pupil changes, except responses to tests, are extremely dif- 
ficult to record accurately. In any case, such changes occur in envi- 
ronments where the teachers of teachers control only one of the variables 
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— the training the teacher receives. There is evidence that any effect 
of the training can go driven underground at least temporarily by the 
anxieties inherent in beginning teaching. 



Combinations of variables --the school and home environment of the 
pupils, the decisions of the teacher's peers and administrators, and 
those of the teacher himself- -may result in placing him in a position 
where, regardless of the training received or the criteria used, he 
either cannot fail or cannot succeed. It would thus be no more reason- 
able to evaluate a teacher preparation program by the way pupils learn 
in the classroom of graduates than to evaluate a program of medical 
training by the health of the population its graduates serve. Therefore 
though it is theoretically attractive to relate pupil behavior to accred 
itation, this seems unlikely to be feasible in the foreseeable future. 

As Ryans found: "With all the attractiveness of judgment of teacher 

behavior from its products [e.g. pupil changes] . . . the disadvantages 
of such approaches seem to outweigh their advantages" (47: 71). 



When we concentrate instead on teaching behavior, the chances of 
obtaining meaningful information become miich greater. The available 
research is growing rapidly. It is already having an impact on teacher 
preparation (11: 415). We can use the results of direct observation of 
teaching and also data about indirect variables which may be related to 
the teachers' preparation. Both are potentially very fruitful lines of 
evidence for the accreditation of programs 
teacher preparation. 



New Complementary Criteria 



and for the improvement of 



copose differ from those 
lat they are based on the 



The criteria which I should like to p 
included in the Recommended Standards in 

description not of programs > but of the behavior of teachers by the 
programs to be accredited. To establish standards based on these 
criteria would not require the establishment of an invariant relation of 



particular components of the preparation p:i 



graduates, since similar results may be produced by disparate causes. 



ograms to the behavior of its 



Its held to be acceptable or 
counter-evidence, be presumed 



Moreover, a program which has achieved resi 
desirable should, in the absence of strong 
to employ appropriate means. Programs seekling to improve their effec 
tiveness could act on the information gathered during accreditation by 
attempting to determine specific factors within or beyond their - insti- 
tutions -which might affect the teaching behavior of their graduates in 
desirable and undesirable ways. 



Evidence on the behavior of teachers may be gathered by examining 
records; by obtaining testimony from students, graduates, or .supervisors 
in oral or written form; and by observation of teaching. There are 
indications that at least some of these types of evidence discriminate 
among teacher preparation programs (53; 7), but that each is subject 
to some limitations which need to be taken into account in formulating 
criteria and standards. Three of the most promising types of evidence 
seem to be career line data, client satisfaction, and direct evidence 
about teaching. Although only a few studies can be cited here, much 
more research has been done in each area and there are obvious practical 
reasons why we should consider each area carefully. 



Career Line Data 



Information about career lines includes such matters as wastage 
from teaching, ratings and recommendations of supervisors, types of 
teaching and administrative positions held, participation in research 
and program development, further training and education undertaken, and 
so on. Some career line informat ion - -for example, wastage from teaching 
--clearly would be highly relevant and important for accreditation. The 
present criteria do not call for any information on the number of years 
that graduates spend in teaching, only on whether or not they enter the 
teaching profession (4). It might, however, be considered that an 
avei*age of at least three years teaching is necessary to justify the' 
expenditure of resources in teacher training. 

After all, a teacher who remains in teaching for four years costs 
half as much to educate as two teachers who stay in the profession, for 
two years each. To make wastage a criterion would implement the goals 
of accreditation since reduction of wastage would cut down the number of 
inexperienced teachers in the schools and the number of student in pre- 
paration programs, thus making for more stable teaching staffs and 
releasing resources for the improvement of programs. 

Information on wastage is already being collected in some states 
.(15; 43 j and also by some teacher preparation programs in their follow- 
up studies reported in the educational journals. Studies of teacher 
mobility often omit information on training programs in preference to 
information on age and sex (41 j, which of course are clues to the 
incidence of marriage and pregnancy, two major reasons why teachers 
drop out, but which are probably of less significance to the profession. 
Researchers may be able to describe groups or types of graduates and the 
conditions under which they have high or low survival rates. They could 
investigate variables which seem likely to be related to wastage, 
including the appropriateness of the new teachers 1 skills for the initial 
teaching position, and attempt to locate particular program components or 
variables which might be altered to reduce wastage. Such research would 
be of considerable practical and theoretical interest. 

Other kinds of career lines data, which from a commonsense position 
seem to be of at least equal significance, are more difficult to assess 
than wastage. Ratings by supervisors and peers are an example. Infor- 
mation of this kind is relatively accessible , since .it can be gathered 
directly by interview or other techniques, collected from records, or 
inferred from positions of appointive or elective responsibility , held 
by a teacher. 

Such information, however, is subject to a number of limitations. 
Procedures and criteria for evaluating teachers vary from district to 
district, and frequently the evidence on which ratings are based is very 
meager or second hand (41). The same problems apply to reports of 
changes in teachers and teacher growth (59) . 

The personality of the principal also seems to have a substantial 
effect on the ratings of a teacher's ability and social competence (61; 
60; 21). In addition, school district and college supervisors do not 
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agree in their ratings of teachers (52), Perhaps the attempt to divide 
teachers into types based on profiles of attributes they have in the 
principal’s judgment may be more valid (27), but the evidence is not 
strong . 

Ratings by pupils seem to be a much more promising source of infor- 
mation (44), Unfortunately, however, there is evidence that they do not 
agree with ratings by supervisors (55) . This could be a problem from a 
practical point of view, making it awkward to collect the information in 
the schools and to explain the results. Again, there are differences in 
the ratings of teachers by different groups. For example, older students 
may put more emphasis on scholarship (8) . 

In view of these limitations and difficulties, it does not seem pos- 
sible at present to establish workable criteria based on ratings by 
supervisors, peers, and pupils. Other career line data are still less 
promising because of a lack of research studies or the inconclusiveness of 
the evidence so far obtained. The relationship of a teacher’s partici- 
pation in research and program development to his teaching appears to 
be unstudied. Such variables as experience, competence in the subject 
field, training in the teaching of that subject, further education, and 
so on, have been found to be related to teaching competence in some re- 
search studies but unrelated in others. Thus Blosser and Howe (8), 
reviewing 20 studies, find personal adjustment and academic preparation 
to be related to success in teaching high school science. However, 

Metzner (39) find on reviewing 17 research studies and reviews of research 
that there is no evidence of a relationship between the length of a 
teacher's training and his knowledge of his subject, and supervisors' 
ratings or pupil achievement, however measured. But administrators 
apparently believe that teachers should be more specifically trained 
for particular skills or levels of teaching--especially in stimulating 
thinking (51). And there is some evidence that those who have completed 
teacher preparation programs are rated as better teachers than those who 
have not, even when it may be more suitable for accreditation procedures 
than most kinds of career line data. The opinions of students and grad- 
uates are a good source of subjective evidence about the effects of a 
program and of its various components. A program whose students hold it 
in high esteem is probably in a better position to affect their teaching 
than a program held in low esteem. Such a program is also more likely 
to be able to obtain information and advice from its graduates when it 
seeks to evaluate and improve its offerings (53). 

It should be noted that the arguments for using testimony of students 
and graduates do not necessarily hold for other groups --administrators , 
parents, and educational critics --whose opinions cannot be considered 
direct evidence of program effectiveness. Such indirect testimony may, 
however, have implications for program planners --for example, the 
evidence that most parents associate unpleasant discipline experiences 
with women teachers and more positive experiences with men teachers (32) . 
For strong practical reasons, too, programs cannot afford to ignore 
client opinion, since it affects such 'matters as funding, recruitment of 
students, and placement of graduates. 
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Unfortunately, a number of problems make it difficult to conduct 
valid studies of client satisfaction. Students who are still in a pro- 
gram or who have just begun to teach are not yet in a good position to 
evaluate its usefulness for teaching. After some years of experience, 
teachers do not recall the details of their training; and their testimony 
is harder to collect. Furthermore, students' reactions to a program can 
vary greatly from year to year, though when these changes are in response 
to program changes they may be important evidence (263 • The attitudes 
of any single group of students also seem to change during the period of 
their training (20), probably towards accepting the views of the teacher 
preparation staff and especially those of the supervising teacher (S) . 
However, the direction of change seems to reverse itself when students 
graduate and begin professional teaching (12; 54), making it difficult 
to know when to measure client satisfaction unless these changes prove 
to be predictable. Graduates may however also be affected by the climate 
of opinion prevailing at the time of a study, as is suggested by the 
changes in opinions expressed about methods courses (1; 13). Follow-up 
studies have had great variation in success in getting responses, varying 
from 40 percent to over 90 percent , with most around the middle of this 
range. There is evidence to suggest that the ff lost tf part of the popula- 
tion differs from the respondents, except when the rate of response is 
very high (52; 27). 

Most follow-up studies are conducted by teacher preparation staff 
members, who don't have the time, the skill, or the motive to conduct 
rigorous analyses of the research design, procedures, and results. The 
problem of bias during the collection, and especially during the analysis 
of data, is high when the researcher also teaches in or administers the 
program under study. Of course, such research can be conducted by orga- 
nizations other than the teacher preparation programs themselves, as was 
done by the National Union of Teachers in England (42). 

The most satisfactory base for accreditation would be a profile of 
the graduates' teaching derived from a set of measures of their teaching 
performance in a variety of appropriate situations. There are a number 
of practical and theoretical reasons why it is essential to include some 
assessment of the teaching of the graduates •&£. a program in accreditation 
procedures. 

Changes in teacher behavior are obviously the central goal of teacher 
preparation. Any program that has no detectable impact on its graduates 
could hardly be considered effective. At the same time, information about 
how graduates teach is most valuable for the design and evaluation of a 
program by its staff; and --if carried out carefully and periodically--it 
would provide a baseline for measuring the impact of subsequent changes 
in the format, resources, or other variables of the program. 

The development of criteria to assess the teaching of behavior of 
graduates can be also justified on theoretical grounds. The analysis of 
teaching and of educative relationships is one of the most promising 
fields of educational research. The number of instruments and techniques 
is growing rapidly, and our knowledge is increasing both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. Two very useful anthologies, Mirrors for Behavior , 



Parts One and Two (49; 50), give information on approximately 80 direct 
observation techniques, most of them developed quite recently. Without 
further research, unfortunately, these promising new instruments and 
techniques for desci'ibing, predicting, and evaluating teaching cannot 
be used for accreditation purposes, since they are still in the devel- 
opment stage. With the goal of accreditation criteria clearly in view, 
however, research efforts might become better coordinated and more 
effective. 

Each type of evaluation technique lias advantages and disadvantages 
for developing the kind of profile needed. For ease of administration 
and interpretation the ideal would be a test or battery of tests, with 
descriptive, value-free norms standardized for different populations. 

Work is now in progress to develop tests of this kind (37; 23). Unfor- 
tunately no test with descriptive or predictive power for teaching has 
yet been developed. 

Another possibility is the use of an easily staged simulated teaching 
environment which would make it possible to immerse the new teacher in a 
variety of teaching situations, Work is in progress on such situation 
tests--using sound film to simulate teaching sequences with facility 
to change the events simulated (48; 30) --and on microteaching and mini- 
lessons which provide scale models or analogues of classroom teaching 
(35; 29). In this work, however, the training effect is often given more 
emphasis than evaluation. 

While each of these procedures has an iconic relationship to actual 
teaching, they are isomorphic only to a limited extent. Even when they 
are fully developed, it seems likely that a number of these situation 
tests would have to be combined to form a battery before one could expect 
much descriptive or predictive accuracy. 

An alternative procedure would be to observe graduates in actual 
teaching situations in classrooms, in laboratories, and on field trips. 
Until recently such observations were inevitably unsystematic, and they 
therefore could not be used to provide precise or objective descriptions 
of teaching. However, as observation techniques --for example, those 
collected in Mirrors for Behavior - -become more fully developed, this draw- 
back should cease to be a problem. Particularly if the sample of teaching 
behavior is recorded, the material can be collected from a selected sample 
according to a previously arranged schedule and can be re-examined when 
evaluations disagree. Analysis of the material by means of a framework 
developed for the purpose can be done as needed, and one of a set of 
suitable standards can be applied to categorize the graduates and the 
program. 



The practical problems in the way of direct observation are much 
less difficult than might be anticipated (25). The theoretical problems 
are more serious, but these also can be resolved. Techniques of obser- 
vation and analysis of teaching will have to be standardized. It would 
not be possible to standardize students or classroom situations, but a 
rough categorization of teaching situations would probably be adequate. 

The diversity of possible ways of teaching could make it difficult to 
establish a profile, but research evidence suggests that teachers actually 
employ a fairly limited repertoire of teaching styles (6; 22). 
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This is not the place to review the now extensive literature on the 
observation of teaching and learning. I believe, however, that we are 
now developing techniques which, with further research, will become 
sufficient for describing the teaching of graduates of teacher prepara- 
tion programs for purposes of accreditation. It seems to me, moreover, 
that teaching behavior is the ultimate criterion against which all other 
measures of the effectiveness of programs must in time be validated. The 
importance of the goal, I believe, should outweigh any other consideration 
in determining the direction of our research efforts. 

Research Base 



I have suggested that in establishing a research base for the accred- 
itation of teacher preparation programs we should develop the present 
criteria into a set of multiple standards to fit diverse programs and 
several levels of quality. I have also suggested that additional stan- 
dards for measuring the effects of preparation programs should be 
formulated. Standards serving this purpose could be based on such 
criteria as career lines (especially retention in teaching), client 
satisfaction, and-~above &ll--the teaching behavior of students during 
the program and after graduation. 

In preparing the present paper, I gathered hundreds of papers directly 
or indirectly relevant to this topic. Many were discussions of criteria 
for accreditation or proposals for new programs of teacher preparation, 
often very thoughtful and ably presented; but strangely, even in the 
best of these discussions there were few if any references to research • 

At best the authors referred to or had themselves conducted surveys of 
opinions and attitudes (56; 2), Many authors deplored the lack of 
research studies and spoke of teacher preparation as an "unstudied pro- 
blem." Yet despite the paucity of references and the frequent call for 
more research, there is in fact a very large number of studies that can 
be drawn upon to inform discussions of accreditation and teacher prepara- 
tion. Research on the description of teaching and on preparation programs 
dates back at least to the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study (15) . 

Since that time it has increased greatly, especially in the last decade 
(31; 7; 3; 24; 14). Can we then draw upon these studies to form a 
research base for the new criteria? We can, but there are some major 
problems, 

Inadequacy of Reporting 

Most of the research studies are reported in journals. A substantial 
number of other studies I'emains unpublished (though where these are doc- 
toral dissertations they can be traced). Another large group, especially 
reports of a follow-up studies, were never completed. Even in the pub- 
lished reports of research, however, much information about the procedures 
and the milieu of the study is usually omitted. For example, the reports 
rarely state the type of school or schools in which the research was con- 
ducted or describe the educational program ' of the schools, the socio- 
economic level of the pupils, the ages and academic and professional 
preparation of the teachers, the teaching stylos they employed, and so 
on— except when these were the variables directly under study. Yet these 
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variables clearly often affect the results. A researcher who wanted to 
make use of a study for almost any purpose would need at the very least 
to go back to the primary research report. Perhaps he would even need 
to contact the investigators before lie could interpret the results. 

The lack of replication is also a very serious problem. Replications 
of research studies are as rare as reports of peace in the newspapers. 
Strangely, researchers will often produce a single instance as though it 
were generalizable . Their next piece of research is usually quite dif- 
ferent. No one verifies any results, so that there is no evidence that 
another experimenter or the same experimenter at another time or place 
would have obtained the same results. The erratic distribution of re- 
search topics is still another problem. Dussault (16) reports that he 
found 16 studies of the effect of supervision on the attitudes of student 
teachers, and only one study (10) of the effect of supervision on their 
teaching behavior. This situation is quite widespread, with the result 
that no research at all lias been done in some key areas. 

Heavy reliance on theories external to pedagogy is another problem. 
Ideally, research studies can be placed into a network of theory which 
relates them to one another. The lack of a common theoretical framework 
means that research results often are not directly comparable. Also, 
it is very difficult to conduct a rigorous review of research, since it 
is necessary to analyze the terms used and check them against the theory 
in which they are imbedded .in order to interpret the methodology of a 
study and its results. 

Lack of Screening 



Perhaps this difficulty is the main reason why these studies are 
rarely examined and tested rigorously, along the lines of some recent 
correspondence (46; 57; 45; 58). In the absence of such uniform pro- 
cedures as are found in the natural sciences, the likelihood of error 
is very high. The resulting errors may hide significant results or 
produce a deceptive significance. If enough studies are conducted, the 
probability of some statistically significant results occuring at random 
is high. As studies with statistically significant results are those 
most likely to be reported, distortion of information is very likely. 

When these problems are considered, it is clear that some rigorous 
analysis of research results is needed before the findings can be incor- 
porated in a research base. 

Proposals 

One step toward the preparation of a research base --which could serve 
the design and maintenance of teacher preparation programs as well as 
accreditation procedures-~would be the establishing of an evaluation team 
for screening research relevant to teacher preparation. Such a team 
should include experts in research design and in teacher preparation as 
well as generalists who can take an overall view. 
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to 



It seems unrealistic to expect each teacher preparation program to 
design, initiate, conduct, and analyze its own research studies, as 
Section 5 of the present Recommended Standards seems to require. Such 
studies would be seriously handicapped by a lack of the trained staff, 
the resources, and the mental set and orientation necessary for indepen- 
dent research. The duplication of effort would in any case be highly 
wasteful. 

It is even doubtful whether any single organization --a teacher pre- 
paration program, or this Special Interest Group on the Teacher Prepara- 
tion Curriculum, National Education Association, or Division B of the 
American Educational Research Association could marshall adequate resources 
to establish a research base for accreditation. By working in cooperation, 
these and other groups could develop a number of varied but rigorous and 
interconnected research designs, with procedures for processing the data. 

To such a collaborative effort, the teacher preparation programs could 
contribute the special knowledge and resources which they possess. The 
participation of researchers not connected with the programs would ensure 
careful design, rigorous procedures, and a minimum of bias. Replication 
could be ensured by making the same standardized research designs avail- 
able to many programs. Variety and scope could be ensured by providing 
a number of different designs. Teacher preparation programs would benefit 
from accurate feedback about their graduates and from the economy with 
which they would obtain such information. 

In this way we could build a solid research base for accreditation 
on replicated, carefully designed studies. Given the possibility of 
cooperative research, there seems to be no good reason why 1,100 teacher 
preparation programs in the United States, and hundreds more in the 
English-speaking world, should have to design their own research and 
follow-up programs. Every teacher preparation institution would, with 
relief, participate in a project which promised to help rather than to 
police its program. 
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THE RESEARCH BASE FOR TEACHER' 
PREPARATION CURRICULUM STANDARDS 



S. C. T. Clarke 
University of Alberta 



The preparation of teachers includes many aspects, one of which is 
curriculum. The Recommended Standards for Teacher Education (1) (herein- 
after called Recommended Standards) specify curricula; faculty; students; 
resources and facilities; and evaluation, program review, and planning. 
Engbretson (3) , in this analysis of the proposals for model elementary 
teacher education programs which were not funded by the United States 
Office of Education, describes how the program components used in the 
request for proposals were developed initially by a team of consultants , 

The components were goals, selection, learning experiences, relationship 
of professional sequence to undergraduate program, inservice education, 
faculty, evaluation and feedback, management systems, and change mecha- 
nisms, The nine Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Models which 
were funded have been analyzed by a number of people, including Clarke 
(2), Shaftel (7), and Le Baron (4). The latter uses as headings for 
analysis: overview, instructional goals, overall program organization, 

curriculum design, institutional relationships, innovative features, 
student guidance, management and control, and placement and follow-up. 

It is clear that while differences of emphasis may occur, the main parts 
or aspects of teacher education are the ones used in the Recommended 
Standards . It is the differences in emphasis which constitute change in 
teacher education. Putting it another way, change is less likely to 
occur by the development and adoption of as yet some undreamed of inno- 
vation and is more likely to occur by altered emphasis among existing 
components , 

This paper deals with curriculum in teacher education. The process 
of change just outlined is illustrated in the Recommended Standards being 
considered, In the 1967 draft , the first heading was "The Program of 
Instruction for Teacher Education.” The 1969 Recommended Standards change 
this first heading to "Curricula for Basic Programs” and add two new sections; 
"Design of Curricula" and "Use of Guidelines Developed by National Learned 
Societies and Professional Associations." The extensive discussion, including 
•written submissions, open hearings, and reports from discussion groups which 
preceded the 1967 version of the Recommended Standards and which followed 
its publication and served as a basis for the 1969 revision is described by 
Massanari (5) . 

The new section "Curricula for Basic Programs" contains these definitions 

As used in the following standards, a "teacher education program" 
refers to the curriculum, the teaching, the .Learning, and the 
supporting resources for the teaching and learning process. "Cur- 
riculum" includes the courses, seminars, readings, laboratory and 
clinical experiences, and practicum as described under the general 
studies component and the professional studies component. A 
"program of study" refers to the sequence of courses, seminars, 
readings, laboratory and clinical experiences, and practicum 
selected for each student (1:3). 
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It will be useful to remind ourselves of the typical kind of outline used in 
thinking about school curriculum in order to compare its components with those 
proposed for teacher education curriculum. 

Typically 3 school .curriculum can be thought of in terms of the following: 

1. Selecti on of curriculum , for example, needs of society, the needs of the 
individual, trends in technology, hence the objectives of tlw curriculum. 

2. Organi zation , for example, sequence of order, logical, psychological, 
modules, units, etc. 

3. Pre sentation , for example, didactic, discovery, inquiry, discussion, work 
units, etc. 

4. Mot ivation , for example, need identification and fulfillment, developing 
interests, reinforcement devices, etc. 

5. Eval uat ion , for example, formative and summative, procedures used, 
frequency or continous , etc. 

6. C hang e , for example, feedback mechanisms, change agents, provision for 
formal review, etc. 

This is only one way of thinking about school curricula. Basic components 
include objectives, content, organization and presentation, and evaluation. 

An examination of the "Curricula for Basic Programs" reveals eight 
standards. To present the standards alone is to do some injustice to 
their spirit and content because each is amplified in paragraphs of 
explanation. The following paraphrases are intended to outline the 
curriculum for teacher education contained in the Recommended Standards . 

1. Teacher education curricula are based on objectives reflecting the 

institution’s conception of the teacher’s role. The objectives. cover 
five elements: general studies, content for the teaching specialty, 

humanistic and behavioral studies, teaching and learning theory with 
laboratory and clinical experience, and practicum. 

2. There is a planned general studies component of at least one -third of 
the time, covering the symbolic s of information, natural and behavioral 
sciences, and humanities. 

3. The professional studies component included knowledge of the school 
curriculum to be taught plus additional background in this content. 

4. The professional studies component includes the historical and 
philosophical bases (humanistic studies) and the psychological, 
anthropological, economic, and political science bases (behavioral 
studies) of education. 

5. The professional studies component includes the systematic study of 
teaching and learning theory with laboratory and clinical experience. 

6. The professional studies component includes a substantial practicum. 

7. In developing curricula the institution gives due consideration to 
guidelines prepared by national learned societies and professional 
associations. 

8. The design, approval, continuous evaluation, and development of teacher 
education arc in the hands of a unit the majority of whose members arc 
teacher educators. 

The reader who expects to find in the Recommended Standards a blueprint 
for teacher education is doomed to disappointment. With about 1200 insti- 
tutions preparing teachers in the United States, and with the current lack 
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of secure knowledge about the preparation of teachers, it would wrong, and 
indeed fol ly , to detail a prescription. Rather,, the Recomwmcnded Standards 
outline a framework, or alternatively, describe the essential attributes. 

The first standard, added between the 1967 and 1969 versions, is objec- 
tives. It will be recalled that the IJSOE call for proposals' commenced with 
this item. School curricula commence with this. The importance of objec- 
tives is a current fad in education and is linked to evaluation, which starts 
from objectives. However, the important point about the objectives for 
teaclier education as called for in the Recommended Standards is that they 
must be derived from the institution's conception of the teacher's role. 

B. 0. Smith [8) describes the derivation of teacher education curricula from 
a task analysis of teaching in these steps. 

1. Analyze the job of teaching into the tasks that must be performed. 

2. Specify the abilities required for the performance of these tasks. 

3. Clearly describe the skills or techniques through which the abilities 
are expressed. 

4. Work out in detail training situations and exercises for the development 
of eacli skill. 

5. Classify training situations and exercises by tasks, abilities, skills, 
grade level, field of instruction, and backgrounds of children. 

6. Establish training complexes. 

If there is any weakness in the way the Recommended Standards deals with 
objectives, it is that of undue compression. The emphasis to be given to 
task analysis of teaching, and objectives derived from tills, does not come 
through clearly in the Recommended Standards . 

Returning to the standards listed for the "Curricula for Basic Programs" 
one notices an emphasis on knowledge: general studies, subject to be taught, 

humanistic and behavioral foundations. This has been the traditional emphasis 
This emphasis is currently being seriously challenged by more and early field 
experiences, by micro-teaching and simulation in college classes, and by 
attempts to develop performance criteria and competency based curricula. The 
order in which the standards appear might cause the reader to conclude that 
knowledge is to receive more emphasis than the "systematic study of teaching 
and learning theory with laboratory and clinical experience, and a substantial 
practicum." A point previously made is here reiterated: The Recommended 

Standards include the essential attributes of teacher education. Change will 
likely be in terms of emphasis. The trend today is to emphasize performance. 

THE RESEARCH BASE V OR TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULA 

The discussion so far leads us to the possibilities for a research base. 
Ail analysis of teaching soon reveals that teaching has many forms or facets: 
Explaining is different from leading a group discussion and from stimulating 
enquiry. The attempt to analyze teaching will seek to isolate the variables 
involved, and so will lead to discovery of commonalities or general features, 
and unique features. When the variables arc isolated and their relationships 
stated, teaching theories, with perhaps one general theory and a number of 
specific theories, will develop. Side by side with the theory development 
(probably preceding it) will be studies based on small manageable units such 
as microteaching and simulation. Studies based on the observation of class- 
room interaction will no doubt continue. The sequence: objectives (in terms 
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of rather specific behaviors) then learning experiences (in terms such as 
microtcaching and simulation) then analysis of process then evaluation of 
results then feedback, constitutes the theory then practice then evaluation 
then feedback loop which will not only improve the curriculum of teacher 
education but which will provide the research base for it. 

There is evidence that the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education has access to the latest theory and research in teacher education 
during the preparation of the Recommended Standards . Mars (6) describes its 
activities for dissemination and adoption of recent research in teacher 
education. These included the following topics and individuals: Analysis 

of Teaching, Dwight iV. Allen and Ned A. Flanders; Nonverbal Communication, 
Charles M* Galloway; Simulation, Donald R. Cruickshank; Structural and Learn- 
ing Analysis, Asahcl D. Woodruff; and Media Analysis, Vernon S. Gerlock. A 
number of regional workshops were held with the avowed purpose of disseminatin 
and hopefully securing adoption of the latest theory-based and research-based 
practices. Such activities no doubt influenced not only the staff of AACTE, 
but also the many educators throughout the country who had a voice in 
determining the final version of the Recommended Standards . 

To return to a point previously made: With the present state of secure 

knowledge about teacher education, and considering that there are some 1200 
institutions in the United States which prepare teachers, the Recommended 
Standards must necessarily provide a framework and not a blueprint. This 
is not to say that the framework can ignore the latest theory and research 
in teacher education. There is evidence to sho ' that the Recommended Stan- 
dards reflect what was known in the late 1960’s. However, the pace of theory 
development and research in teacher education is so great in the present 
state of ferment, that there have been many changes of emphasis. The only 
way to keep the Recommended Standards up to date is to have planned, periodic 
(say every five years), and thorough revision. 
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THE ACCREDITATION RESEARCH BASE RELATIVE TO FACILITIES 



Donald M. Medley 
University of Virginia 



The following statement: appears in the introduction to the Recom- 
mended Standards T or readier Education . 

NCATE accreditation validates the quality of preparation programs 
and signifies that persons recommended by the institution can be 
expected to perform satisfactorily in typical teaching and other 
professional school positions throughout the United States (2:1). 

This statement clearly implies that if a program meets the recom- 
mended standards and is therefore accredited by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) , teachers trained in it 
will be competent — or, at least, will be more competent, on the average, 
than teachers trained in programs which do not meet recommended standards 
and are therefore not accreditated. 

If the standards are to be based on research findings, then the 
research must show a correlation between certain program characteristics 
and measures of teaching competence or success of graduates of the 
program . 

My discussion is on the research base underlying the Recommended 
Standards related to resources and facilities. This statement seems to 
me to define pretty clearly the kind of research base needed. Research 
evidence is needed that graduates of accredited programs --of programs 
which measure up to the recommended standards, that is--make better 
teachers than graduates of programs which do not measure up to these 
standards. The inclusion of any given standard should be justified by 
evidence that that particular element is related to the effectiveness 
of teachers graduated from the program which contains it. 

I take this to mean that I should look for the following kinds of 
research: (a) studies showing that the quality of teachers is related 

to the quality of the library in the undergraduate colleges in which 
they receive their basic teacher training; (b) evidence that teachers 
graduating from colleges with adequate faculty offices or well- lighted 
classrooms tend to succeed better than teachers from colleges where 
classrooms and offices are antiquated or crowded--even though curricula, 
quality of faculty, and other characteristics of their training do not 
differ. I should review studies relating how much pupils leai'n from a 
teacher to what kinds of media were available in his undergraduate 
college , 

Studies such as these are hard to find. If the validity of the 
standards for resources has to be based on research of this type, there 
is no basis for calling them valid. The fact that they do have validity 
is a result of the wisdom of the committee who drew them up--of their 
experience, their intuitive judgment, and their familiarity with what 
little research there is. And I am afraid that among these three, 
research makes by far for the smallest contribution. 



Rather than picking over what bits and pieces there are, I shall 
discuss what might be done to close up the gap between needed research 
and what is available. Our AERA special interest group commitment is 
to the idea that decisions made in education in general, and in teacher 
education in particular, should be based on scientific knowledge, and 
that the members of committees like the one which drew up the Recommended 
Standards should be able to base their recommendations to a much greater 
extent on research than on either experience or intuition. 

THREE WAYS TO ATTACK THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 

As I see it, we have available to us three ways of attacking the 
problem of bringing research results closer to decision needs in teacher 
education. One thrust would employ careful, well-designed research; a 
second thrust would involve the systematic exchange of program evaluation 
data; and the third would take the form of a one-time crash project which 
I will describe later. 

Thrust 1: Research 



We would continue to encourage carefully designed experimental 
studies, most of which would be moderate in size and modest in purpose, 
in the sense that any single investigation would be directed only at a 
portion of the problem. The attack would be piecemeal and the increase 
in knowledge gradual. 

The notion that program facilities contribute to competence of pro- 
gram graduates, for example, depends on a series of relationships some- 
thing like this: (a) The presence of facilities is related to the nature 

of the experiences a teacher has in training, (b) The nature of the 
training experiences a teacher has is related to the terminal behaviors 
or skills he possesses when he graduates, (c) The terminal behaviors a 
graduate possesses are related to his success in the classroom--that is, 
his competence on the job. 

The kind of research I have in mind would normally study relation- 
ships between contiguous elements in this chain. Some studies would 
attempt to establish relationships between institutional resources and 
curriculum innovations. Others would relate curriculum innovations to 
terminal behaviors. Still others would relate terminal behaviors to 
effectiveness in the classroom. Over a period of time, as more and more 
knowledge about such relationships accumulated, the chain of relation- 
ships from facilities to teacher competence would become stronger and 
stronger . 

But the process would be a slow one, with relatively little pay-off 
in its early stages. Substantial pay-off would not come until a critical 
point is rcached--the point at which it is possible to propound a theory 
broad enough to cover the entire series, Until this is done, bits of 
knowledge must be added one by one. Afterward, each increment of know- 
ledge would reverberate throughout the system and its effects would he 
correspondingly multiplied , 
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As far as teacher education goes, it will be some time before we 
reach such a critical point. This does not mean we should slow up our 
research effort. On the contrary, we must continue to support all the 
research we can. We cannot really begin to make progress toward satis- 
factory solution to any of our problems until we ha.ve at least one viable 
research-based theory of teacher education. 

Th rust 2: Information E xchan ge System 

We would make more systematic use of the experience we gain in on- 
going program operation. One of the things I like best about the new 
Recommended Standeirds is their emphasis on evaluation, program review, 
and long-term planning. A program which meets the standards recommended 
in this area has within itself a mechanism for continuous growth and 
self-improvement provided by a system of feedback. I propose to add a 
provision for cross-fertilization between programs through a systematic 
exchange of this kind of information. This would be operated through a 
central data bank with a special system for information storage and 
retrieval. There are doubtless a number of such systems which might 
serve, of which I shall suggest only one for purposes of discussion. 

I would suggest that a special instrument be constructed on which 
the entire experience of one individual teacher education student may be 
recorded in a form which is easily accessible to a computer. Each 
student's record should include (a) data obtained at the time of admis- 
sion, such as test scores and biographical data; (b) data regarding his 
experiences during training — possibly in the form of courses taken and 
credits earned; (c) all available evaluation data obtained during 
training-course grades, test scores, ratings by supervisors, etc.; and 
(d) whatever follow-up data are obtained by che institution after the 
student graduates, especially those related to success or failure as a 
teacher. 

I envision such data as being precoded and entered by the insti- 
tution on special mark-sensing forms from which it may read onto master 
tapes by a Digitek, IBM 1230, or the like, and stored in a central data 
bank . 



Once the bank has been set up, a user could test hypotheses about 
treatments by asking the bank questions of the form: "How have teachers 

with characteristics A, B, etc,, who have had experiences X, Y, etc., 
performed (a) in training, and (b) on the job?" The inquirer could 
specify both the type of teacher and the nature of the experiences in 
as much detail as he chose. The computer would search all the records 
from all of the participating institutions and produce a report summa- 
rizing all relevant information about such teachers and, if desired, 
about a comparable group who had not had the experience as well. 

The success of the proposed scheme would depend on the development 
of a recording procedure which would not place an undue clerical burden 
on the institution and yet would yield accurate and usable data. We have 
developed, in connection with a large-scale longitudinal study of early 
childhood education, an analogous information system. We have been re- 
cording the in-school experience of school children rather than college 



students. The child's experience is recorded by a non-professional 
recorder on a machine -scorable answer sheet from which it is read onto 
magnetic tape and collated with other records of the same child. The 
complete record constitutes something very like a narrative account of 
what has happened to the child during his first five years in school. 

There is a program which enables us to test hypotheses in the data in 
much the way we have proposed for the teacher education system, by merely 
punching the question on a parameter card and running it through the com- 
puter. Wc have considerable flexibility both as to the type of question 
we may ask and the kinds of records to be used in answering it. 

I am in no sense of the term a systems expert, but experiences seem 
to indicate that this kind of operation is technically feasible. Whether 
or not it would be possible to get any sizable number of institutions to 
participate in such an operation is another matter. The potential value 
of the information available to each participating institution would 
seem to me to justify the trouble and expense involved. If the operation 
were managed by an agency such as the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, it could also provide information highly relevant 
to such activities as the setting of standards for accreditation, at 
little extra expense. \ 

Thrust 3: A Crash Program \ 

Neither of the two strategies I have described can be expected to 
yield results that would be immediately useful as a basis for policy 
decisions such as setting accreditation standards. To provide something 
to use while we are waiting I am going to suggest a crash program de- 
signed to exploit the information available in current practice in teacher 
education--a one-shot affair (which some might describe as quick and 
dirty). I am talking about a large-scale questionnaire study patterned 
to some extent after the Equal Opportunities Survey, but focused on 
teacher education institutions rather than on the schools. 

Two kinds of data would be collected from two different sources. 

From every institution in the country that trains an appreciable number 
of teachers, data would be collected about program characteristics of 
all kinds. Simultaneously, from first- and second-year teachers in a 
representative sample of the nation *s schools, data would be collected 
related to their success in teaching together with descriptive infor- 
mation about their preservice training --where it had been obtained, 
what specific courses were taken, and so on. 

Modern statistical procedures are available which would make it 
possible to extract from these data estimates of relationships between 
specific elements in the programs and the success of graduates of those 
programs, partial ing out such things as the school situation in which a 
teacher is placed, variations in course patterns pursued by different 
teachers who are trained in the same basic program, and program char- 
acteristics other than the one being studied. 

Despite these controls it is likely that relationships would bo 
scverly attenuated by uncontrolled sources of variation. The study 
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would therefore need to be sufficiently large in size so that even 
moderate relationships could be detected reliably. Caution would need 
to be exercised in inferring casual relationships, and the data could 
scarcely be regarded as of high quality. 

However, the findings of such a study may be expected to shed light 
into many dark corners. Besides fulfilling their main purpose of pro- 
viding direct evidence as to the validity of the proposed standards, the 
data should be rich in leads for research studies tc be done under Thrust 
1 and for program innovations to be tried under Thrust 2. I can conceive 
of no other way of moving so far so fast toward solving so many perplex- 
ing problems. 

Some Conclusions 



Ever since 1 can remember I have heard research workers criticizing 
practitioners for not basing their decisions on research, and practition- 
ers criticizing research workers for not developing useful and unambiguous 
information on which decisions could safely be based. Although I have not 
actually heard any recrimination from either group in relationship to the 
Recommended Standards , they do provide an excellent, and a disturbing 
example of such a gap--particularly in regrad to my own assignments: 
standards of resources and facilities. 

One can scarcely blame the committee which drew up the standards for 
using all the wisdom and experience they could command in doing so. In- 
deed, one can only admire them for the thoroughly workmanlike job they 
have done and the valuable tool they have forged for improving teacher 
education. If a researcher looking at them has any reaction, it tends to 
be one of rueful admiration at how well they seem to do in an area where 
research is of so little assistance. 

Nor do I think it fair to blame us research workers for not having 
provided more data relevant to the specifc problems the committee faced, 
since we never offered to do the job in the first place. We have been 
too busy with a quite different problem: That of building a scientific 

basis for teacher education. As so often happens, we have attended to 
the important at the expense of the merely urgent . 

What I have tried to do today is to suggest that we clearly dis- 
criminate between two kinds of activity, both of which might be referred 
to as research in teacher education, since both are designed to improve 
it, but which differ sharply in their intermediate object! ves--that is, 
in the strategies or means they employ to achieve their common ultimate 
goal. 



I have suggested that we make a clear distinction between the two 
activities not so that we may press the one and neglect the other, but 
.so that we may support and encourage both of them, and know when we are 
doing which and what to expect of each. I have, also suggested how we 
might deploy our resources most effectively between them in the immediate 
future. 
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STANDARDS OF STUDENT SELECTION AND INTERACTION 



John R. Dettre 
University of Kentucky 



This paper will attempt to focus on two things: (a) the current 

status of the literature related to the standards for admissions, selec- 
tive retention, and student involvement in program development and eval- 
uation; (b) identified areas in need of additional research in relation to 
these same three areas in the standards. Few, if any, studies really exist 
that involve the substance of the standards directly. What is presented, 
therefore, is relative and reflects an inferential and judgmental process 
on the part of the writer. 

Since the paper proceeds from a inferential and judgmental base, it 
will be necessary for the reader to make his own decisions and draw his 
own conclusions using his own frame of reference. The reader should con- 
sider a number of factors in attempting to gain some perspective on the 
treatment of information in this portion of the standards. 

GAINING A PERSPECTIVE 

One factor to be considered is the matter of standards. Stated 
simply, a standard is anything used ns a basis for comparison. It is 
assumed that standards are developed to permit one to make comparisons 
between or among individuals or groups, or to compare individuals or 
groups with some predetermined and minimally desirable level of excel- 
lence. In the case of accreditation, it is assumed that standards are 
developed for the purpose of determining the extent to which a given 
institution fails to meet, equals, or exceeds some minimally desirable 
level of excellence in selected areas. 

Standards, however, may be provided in three or more ways: (a) They 

may reflect a series of activities in which an institution is expected 
to engage. (b) They may indicate various quantities or degrees of given 
states of affairs one should possess or provide, (c) They may indicate 
both a series of activities and minimal quantities or degrees an insti- 
tution is expected to produce in relation to those activities. Standards 
related to admissions, selective retention, and student involvement in 
program development and evaluation reflect an indication of a series of 
activities in which an institution is expected to engage. 
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A second consideration may be illustrated best by example. If one 
is interested in selecting a parachute and intends to use the findings 
of research on different brands of parachutes in selecting one, then it 
is important that the selection be supported by research findings re- 
flecting the highest level of significance possible. If one is afflicted 
with cancer and in search of some cure, then any level of significance 
for almost any possible treatment may be acceptable. In considering the 
literature related to this portion of the standards, the question of 
level of significance of the findings one will accept will be an indi- 
vidual matter and will reflect the amount of urgency and need the reader 
perceives in relation to the standards . 
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The -matter of priorities constitutes a third consideration. It is 
no doubt more comforting and convenient to believe one can and does deal 
with the matter of standards by investigating all parts concurrently. 

The fact remains, however, that some parts of the standards are given 
positions of greater and less importance. It is important to recognise 
and understand the basis used to make these distinctions. In particular 
it is important to reflect on the concept of critical functions and 
priorities as he responds to the whole matter of admissions, selective 
retention, and student interaction in the program. 

Whatever the reasons given, a fourth consideration is that a high 
priority lias been gi/ven to the identification of teacher competence or 
effectiveness. Such identification leads to improved ability on the part 
of institutions to select students and educate them in the ways of teach- 
ing, Pa***! 4 response to current investigations of the standards will 
undoubtedly reflect the degree of agreement or disagreement he lias with 
the priority given this identification process. Even for those who agree 
with the priority there is still another consideration to be made: The 

extent to which the teacher effectiveness is to be determined in relation 
to ultimate rather than proximate learning outcomes (39; 52) , 

A fifth consideration involves the extent to which the standards 
should reflect a preference for individual as opposed to institutional 
or professional expectations. Individual expectations require standards 
based on maximizing the uniqueness of each individual. Institutional or 
professional expectations require the identification and development of 
both common experiences for all candidates and the use of assessment 
practices based on comparisons among candidates. The implications are 
extremely important for the standards and program development, depending 
upon the position taken. 

Finally, there is the personal matter of definitions, substantively 
and operationally, to use in treating the literatures. For example, at 
one point in time, the efficacy of recruitment procedures as a part of a 
working definition of admissions could be found. Recruitment now seems 
to be a matter of history. There is also the matter of how inclusive an 
individual wants to be in defining many of the terms in the standards. 
Some may wish to use definitions they feel are quite literal. Others 
may wish to combine or otherwise blend two or more activities into one 
operational definition. The differences in definition will also make a 
difference in response to this treatment of the standards. 

In summary, there is a need t.o develop some notion of a position 
regarding the scope, sequence, and substance of those activities which 
arc significant parts of the section under consideration here. The six 
considerations suggested above are important to the formation of such a 
position, 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

To facilitate communications and to provide some baseline, the fol- 
lowing definitions of terms served are provided. The definitions were 
used in organizing the subsequent pages. 
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Admissions , as used here, refers only to the initial selection 
process. Included in the process are the establishment of selection 
criteria, collection of data, and the decision making process employed 
to select some students for the program and to reject others. 

Selective retention , as used here, refers to a process of contin- 
uous evaluation of those already admitted to the program for the purpose 
of further refining the quality of teaching candidates. Included is the 
study of the individual’s development of stated skills and competencies 
that constitute a continuum of learning outcomes. 

Student involvement in the program development and evaluation, as 
used here, refers to a deliberate and planned program of interaction 
between students and the institution for analyzing and assessing exist- 
ing programs, and for developing new programs. Included would be student 
responses, oral and written, to the nature and extent of the objectives, 
content, and methodology in existing programs, and the inclusion of 
student members on those committees and study groups dealing with cur- 
riculum and instruction. 

Student teache r, as used here, refers to the student seeking to gain 
certification as a teacher. The term is not restricted by definition to 
those engaged solely in "student teaching" in the laboratory phase. 

LIMITATIONS 

The substance of this paper is essentially a study of studies. As 
a result, findings and conclusions are not based on an exhaustive exam- 
ination of all available literature. Rather, those studies included are 
i 1 lustrative . 

The paper is further limited by both the quality and inferential 
potential of both the studies used and the standards themselves. 

Finally, those areas suggested as areas in need of additional re- 
search largely reflect others writing in the field. No claim is made 
either for the urgency or presumed utility of studies proposed. 

ORGANIZATION 

The remainder of this paper will be divided into two broad presen- 
tations. The first part will include a description of findings judged 
to be illustrative of the current level of information. The second part 
will include recommendations for further study. 

THE STANDARDS 

This portion will describe what the literature seems to report regard- 
ing admissions, selective retention, and student involvement ;in program 
development and evaluation. Few if any studies exist that treat the sub- 
stance of the standards directly. The nature of the following, therefore, 
is relative and depends on inferential and judgmental processes. 
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Admissions have been divided into four components: (a) criteria, 

(b) data collection procedures, (c) 'decision making activities in admis- 
sions, and (cl) general. 

Cri , tor in . In order to operate an admissions program, it must have 
some criteria to use in drawing comparisons either among students, or 
between students and some minimally desirable model of a prospective 
applicant. lidson (30), McGee (47), O'Donnell (58), Stout (75), among 
others, indicate the use of grade point hour, selected course grades, 
and some measured competency in oral and written expression in most ■ 
criteria for admissions. O'Donnell (58) also found the emotional stability 
is identified in some programs as a criterion. Lucio and others (46) have 
pointed toward the inclusion of more psychophysiological factors in ad- 
missions criteria. While Lucio is concerned with developing predictive 
indices to help identify people who ought to be directed toward some 
other occupational goals, it follows that if the use of psychophysiological 
factors will permit the kinds of distinctions suggested, then the same 
factors should become effective items in admissions work . In addition, 
there are isolated instances where one may also find measures of attitudes 
or belief systems as suggested criteria in admissions work (58; 70). 

While work using grades or grade point averages, for example, may 
be useful as internal checks on the kinds of students one has in a pro- 
gram (31; 32), the evidence suggests that grades, as well as personality 
or attitudinal measures, still have no predictive validity (20; 24; 60). 
Shaver (70) did find a correlation between open -closed mindedness and 
selected teacher characteristics, but he conceded his findings were of 
little value unless the relationships could be confirmed in classroom 
situations. There is little to suggest that there is anything different 
now regarding grades as predictors from the conclusions drawn by Domas 
and Tiedeman (27) or conclusions reached from similar reviews of liter- 
ature as, for example, in the case of Mascho and others (48). One 
inevitably seems to come back to the dccades-olcl problem of general 
agreement on the idea of admissions but lack of significant and con- 
sistent evidence to support any criteria for an admissions process. 

Mascho and others seem to sum up the current state of affairs nicely 
where current and typical criteria for admissions are used: 

Despite decades of research on the problem, educators must face 
the fact that there is no common agreement on describing or 
evaluating teacher competence. Further, it is one thing to assert 
that a teacher should possess cheerful, friendly and sympathetic 
characteristics rather than their opposites, but quite another 
to identify in objective terms the specific and distinctive 
qualities of an effective teacher (48) . 

In addition to this problem, there is the whole unresolved matter of 
ultimate versus proximate behavioral outcomes. This must be settled if 
criteria arc ever to be established (39). 




There are other problems of note quite apart from being able to 
describe the characteristics definitively. McClure (51) reminds us 
that while personality may be an acceptable label for some potential 
selection criteria, the eventual relationship-even if it is established 
--will have to mediate objections likely to follow from those both inside 
and outside the profession. 

Cook examined another dimension often ignored in research when he 
studied personal data and relationship to success in teacher education 
programs and entry into teaching. As Cook reasons, if such data are 
collected, then they must serve some valuable purposes. Although the 
study is limited in terms of its inferential potential, Cook’s findings 
raise serious questions as to the real significance of personal data for 
matters of admission or retention. 

Part of the problem seems to be centered around the validity and 
reliability of grades. As some of the studies suggest, there appear 
to be efforts to circumvent the use of grades in the belief that they 
are too faulty themselves to provide any useful base for projections or 
viewing predictive validity (46; 70). Perhaps the direction taken by 
Muro (55) points to one of the most important considerations. In his 
study the key variable seemed not to be the grade earned but the amount 
of convergence between the thrust of a course and the concerns of stu- 
dents in the course. 

The notion of concerns opens other avenues for possible investigation, 
not only in relation to grades but in the whole relation between concerns 
and the ability of students to benefit from a preparatory program. In 
particular, the work of Puller (54; 35) holds real promise for further 
exploration. Certainly the basic rationale for responding to concerns, 
and the conceptualization provided, gives promise of producing fruitful 
evidence on both admissions and selective retention. 

If some of the findings involving different modes of counseling can 
be supported by future efforts (9; 38; 59; 64; 74), or continued results 
such as those obtained by Koran (43), Hart (36) and McCall (50) in matters 
of modifying actual classroom behavior can be projected, then it may be 
possible to discontinue institutional or professional programs of admis- 
sions and make a valid assumption that it is possible to prepare all to 
be the kinds of teachers they arc capable of becoming. Ancl should indi- 
vidualization prevail, then the notion of selection ratios (63) will 
assume greater significance in admissions work. 

There is some indication, as for example in the case of Ort’s effort 
(60) and Cohen’s undertaking (22), to suggest that the best predieators 
of future success have been descriptive analyses of student teachers pro- 
vided by cooperating teachers and university coordinators. More than 
three decades ago, Bceley (8) presented the idea of clinical techniques 
in selecting prospective teachers. Flic evidence gained from laboratory 
experiences, combined with the counseling and individual learning exper- 
iences identified earlier, might suggest much greater attention to a 
form of performance screening as the basic technique in admissions work. 
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In summary, no real research exists to test the validity and reli- 
ability of admissions programs. The evidence does suggest the existence 
of diversified programs with some commonly used criteria like grade 
point average, grades in particular courses, and competency in both the 
oral and written aspects of English. Further, there is little if any 
evidence to suggest that any or all such criteria do permit institutions 
to predict future success above the level of chance. There is still the 
unresolved notion of whether measures of teacher competency arc to be 
derived from proven relationships to ultimate rather than proximate kinds 
of learning outcomes. Finally, such matters as the role of student 
concerns, the concept of performance screening as the basic tool, and 
the significance of individual over institutional expectations, remain 
a state of relative uncertainty in matters of admissions and criteria 
for admissions. 

Collecting a dm issions information . While no actual count is pro- 
vided, one may infer that most institutions: (a) have students complete 

a personal data sheet, (b) maintain a cumulative record of grades and 
test scores, (c) conduct something loosely called an interview as their 
basic procedures for collecting information about applicants. There is 
isolated evidence--the University of Pittsburgh (81), Florida State 
University (33), University of Georgia (79), the University of New 
Mexico, and the University of Kentucky--to suggest something of a 
beginning of a more complete data bank on those seeking admissions. 

None of these efforts, however, have been combined or expanded into more 
concerted efforts to date under the auspices of some central agency.. 

Until they are, there is very little prospect for them to provide sig- 
nificant help to the membership -at -large . 

The literature suggests that procedures collecting information are 
based on conventional wisdom in most institutions. Institutions tend to 
resort to methods presenting the greatest ease and convenience for them. 

Perhaps the most discouraging thing in viewing efforts in data 
collection to date is the limited number of longitudinal studies com- 
pleted or reported as being in progress. The efforts of Lucio (46) or 
Mascho and others (48) provides useful and practical examples for those more 
interested in exploring procedures for data collection than in building 
expansive bibliographies . 

Decision making i n admissions . Simply collecting data in relation 
to established criteria is not all there is to admissions. To do an 
effective job in admissions, the decision making process employed must 
also make effective and efficient use of the information collected. In 
those cases where minimally desirable levels of excellence are easily 
quant it ied (31), the matter of the decision to be made would seem incon- 
sequential. If, however, the information provided is both continuous 
and dichotomous and the criteria incorporate an expanded number of 
variables, then how the institution makes admissions decisions becomes 
a major consideration. 

Bolton (11) examined the variables involved in decision making in 
the selection of teachers for teaching jobs. Although his work is not 
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directly related to standards and admissions, it is judged to be/ rele- 
vant. As his study viewed the process, there are four dependent vari- 
ables in decision making and selecting personnel: (a) time, (Vi dis- 

crimination, (c) certainty, and (d) consistency. Bolton’s remark, 

"Unless decisions are both discriminative and consistent, there/ is little 
foundation upon which to accumulate evidence as to the validity of the 
decisions being made," sums up the importance of the decision making 
process in programs of teacher education (11). Bolton found that what 
kinds of information you use makes a difference in terms of thfe four 
dependent variables identified. He also provides a useful sysjtem of 
categorizing information by suggesting documents, interviews , /and masked 
data (i.e. statements of exceptionalities) as possible labels^ 

/ 

i 

There seems to be a number of factors that impinge upon /the decision 
making process. Time and finance are two of the more obvioui. Inter- 
nally, however, the decisions must reflect valid and reliably distinctions 
among those selected and those rejected. The distinctions Must be con- 
sistent. All those interested in the future of education nulst be assured 
that the decisions made are actually selecting people who will" . . . 
have the ability and interest to carry a college program to completion 
and the j^ersonal characteristics to make a successful career in school 
work (29)." 



As a legitimate part of the triad of admissions work-establishing 
criteria, collecting meaningful information, and making decisions for 
selection and rejection--thc area of decision making seems quite neglected 
As the efforts to select candidates become more complex, the relative 
importance of decision making demands that more study be devoted to the 
nature of the process in admissions work in teacher education programs. 

General . Before considering selective retention, there are one or 
two general matters that need to be identified. One is presented by 
Rabinovitz and Mitzel (63). It involves the notion of a selection of 
a ratio and its impact on admissions work. As the authors suggest, 
a selection ratio is not an arbitrary value; it cannot be established 
without considering the relative size of " . . . the applicant and to- 
be-selected groups (63)." When numbers exceed openings, the ratio is 
low. When they are equal, or openings exceed numbers, the ratio is 
high. As the authors demonstrate, when schools were bogging for 
teachers, making distinct and discriminate decisions in admissions 
was a myth. The only concern was getting enough people out to meet 
the demands. The selection ratio was high. If the educated guesses 
on manpower needs for the 1970’s are accurate, the selection ratio will 
be lowering. The implications for admissions are important, '['here is 
little evidence to suggest, however, that selection ratios have been 
seriously treated in relation to standards on admissions. 



The other general matter is the development of complete admissions 
programs capable of taking candidates from their initial contact through 
to the actual placement in the first phases of a program. The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh (81) has one possible model that seems worthy of 
consideration in its Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Model . 
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The need for a complete admissions package should not be ignored as a 
search is made for criteria, data collection procedures, and decision 
making processes. 

Selective Retention 



Selective retention has been divided into (a) student self selection, 
(b) instructional influence, (c) program influence, and (d) behavior 
modification . 

St udent self selectio n. In an ideal sense, students might be able 
to objectively analyze themselves and either remain in a program or drop 
out. There is little to suggest that students actually do this. One 
may infer, however, that other forces and factors quite removed from the 
teacher education program do lead students already admitted to drop out 
before they complete a program. Notestine (57) found those who with- 
draw differ from those who continue in three personal areas: (a) lone- 

some and unhappy, (b) discouraged by low grades, and (c) lack of interest 
in studies. He also found that these same people had the lowest high 
school class rank for their group, and lowest Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores in both the verbal and math areas. It seems more likely, however, 
that developments along the lines pursued by Lucio and others (46) , as 
well as counseling efforts (59), may yield a more productive return in 
deciding who should and who should not continue in a program of teacher 
education. Left to their own devices, and assuming grades can be main- 
tained, conventional wisdom suggests few if any students will select 
themselves out of a program. 

Instructional influence . The overall report provided by Bush and 
Gage (17) of developments and conclusions reached in the center at 
Stanford strongly supports both the notions of instructional and program 
influence in matters of selective retention. One can infer from the 
description that both areas provide extensive resources of valuable data. 
Furthermore, both aspects, instructional techniques and program organi- 
zation, created a necessary baseline of defensible information to allow 
students and others to get a more objective and realistic perception 
of themselves in teaching. For example, the approach studied by Koran 
(43) pointed to the aptitudes of the students as they relate to the 
acquisition of a teaching skill, and students involved could see clearly 
just how they were developing in relation to the skill being taught. 

Using a somewhat different approach. Hart (36) found that by changing 
the kind of instructional techniques used from conventional lecture- 
discussion to the use or discussant-stimulants he could produce signif- 
icant gains in attitude. In fact, the very nature of the approach used 
suggests, again, that through more direct involvement of students in their 
own learning, more objective and defensible profiles of students as pro- 
spective teachers can be obtained. Such profiles in turn should permit 
the student to make a better decision on his own as to whether or not he 
should continue in a program. McCall (50) in another approach using 
dissonance and coded feedback was able to modify behavior and influence 
the self-perceptions of students. 
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The extent of simulation in many pilot programs suggests it as an 
instructional variable with real potential for providing more direct kinds 
of learning experiences, and it should prove to be extremely helpful to 
those institutions with limited opportunities to place students in more 
continuous kinds of laboratory situations. Much of the exciting work in 
this area is relatively unknown to large numbers in teacher education 
(25; 78), but as McClure (51) points out, many of the same kinds of per- 
formance outcomes now assumed to reside as the sole property of field 
experiences may be attained by using simulation. Certainly the potential 
for the use of simulation in both admissions and selective retention 
needs to be explored further. Part of the problem with simulation seems 
to be the lack of performance criteria with which it can be related. 

A supportable viewpoint is that through the selection and organization 
of instructional techniques students in a program can be provided with a 
more objective profile of themselves in teaching. It would seem safe to 
infer that such a profile lias the potential to improve the ability of 
both students and institutions to treat matters of selective retention 
more completely . 

Program infl u ence . As was indicated earlier, Cohen (22), and Ort 
(60) found positive correlations between descriptions of student teachers, 
based on the student teaching experience, and future success in teaching. 
One may infer that a greater emphasis should be placed on the active 
involvement of students in a laboratory approach. Certainly the con- 
clusions reflected by Bush and Gage (17) and those goals identified by 
Peck and Brown (61) would lend further support to giving students a 
more direct contact with teaching and a view of themselves in the teach- 
ing act. The popular response to micro -teaching , both as an instruc- 
tional influence and as the core of a program in teacher education, 
lends additional support to the potential of making students active 
partners in their own development (2; 17). 

Perhaps of equal significance is the promise of a number of special 
projects in elementary teacher education. For example, the program de- 
scribed by the University of Georgia (79) provides some 2000 specifi- 
cations of performance in teaching, and each one, or combinations of 
specifications, go to make up the basis for judging competence. This 
same program creates four levels of development through which candidates 
mus" pass. This provides four distinct opportunities for the retention 
or dismissal decisions to be made. Bach level is described in terms of 
performance specifications . The emphasis placed on self-pacing in the 
Syracuse program (76) and the University of Massachusetts Program (80) 
provides an additional opportunity for viewing candidate development. 
Projected far enough, self -pacing could make it possible for a given 
student teacher to select himself in or out of a program. Other pilot 
programs such as the one at the University of Pittsburgh (SI) make use 
of a clinical team to work with the individual student to identify 
strengths and weaknesses as they relate to continuing in the program. 

Both the Teachers College, Columbia University (77), and the Florida 
State University (33) programs emphasize the formation and development 
of extensive data banks for this purpose. 
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Two important features stand out regarding program influence and 
selection, retention: (a) the primary emphasis is placed on the estab- 

lishment and use of performance criteria in all programs which it 
would seem can only strengthen both the objectivity and utility of the 
program as an influence in selective retention; and (b) the emphasis 
given to field and laboratory aspects of programs (56) would seem to 
further enhance the potential for more effective selective retention 
procedures in programs in teacher education. 

Beha vior Mo dification . The notion of behavior modification is 
raised because of the implications for both admissions and selective 
retention procedures. Stated simply, if it is trr j — as studies would 
suggest (74; 59; 38) --that attitudes toward teaching, interpersonal 
problems, and the like can be modified, then why become concerned about 
either admissions or selective retention? Part of the answer resides 
in decisions made on selection ratios and the development of useful 
definitions of teacher competence. 

Those especially interested in behavior modification may wish to 
follow the development of the pilot program at Michigan State University 
(54), where the basic program orientation is built around concepts 
related to behavior modification. Combining behavior modification pro- 
grams with group and individual counseling tends to give some hope in 
our efforts to develop more and better classroom teachers. 

Selective retention, then, suffers from many of the same problems 
encountered in admissions work. There is an absence of criteria and 
related information from which one may draw conclusions with any degree 
of confidence. While some students do select themselves out of a pro- 
gram, the reasons vary. There is no reason to assume that such people 
would not select themselves out of any college or university program. 
Lurking not far behind all of the more obvious concerns is the basic 
human concern that these people might have --with more help-remained 
in the program and might have emerged as highly capable teachers. 

There are instructional influences--simulation, mi crot caching, obser- 
vational lcarning--that suggest a potential for future development in 
selective retention, but not enough is known as yet of the potential 
of such techniques on a broad scale. Program developments also give 
every indication of providing increased potential to more completely 
operationalize a process of selective retention. In particular the 
emphasis placed on the development of performance specifications for 
learning outcomes suggests a real potential for more objectively treating 
the process of selective retention. Then, too, instructional techniques 
and counseling methods hold promise of producing desirable and useful 
kinds of behavioral modifications. They, in turn, relate directly to 
selective retention. Currently, however, selective retention processes 
seem neither to be uniform in development nor" extensive in application. 

In those cases where selective retention processes do exist, the kinds 
of information used are often incomplete or only distantly related to 
the effort being made to select and reject candidates already in a 
program. 
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Student Involvement 



Student involvement has been described as a process o£ interaction 
between students and the institution to develop new programs and evaluate 
existing programs. Implicit is the notion of (a) procedures for involving 
students, (b) extent and nature of student contributions, unci (c) a 
consideration of the kinds of students involved in program development 
and evaluation. 

Procedures . There is little if any information which suggests that 
involvement of students achieves any specified goal. At least three dif- 
ferent kinds of involvement procedures exist among the institutions; 

(a) student membership on standing or acl hoc committees ns program devel- 
opment and evaluation of existing programs, (b) student membership on 
student advisory councils, (c) written or oral student reactions to the 
substance and form of existing progi'ams obtained from students deliber- 
ately or on an optional basis by individual faculty. One or more of the 
above might be defended philosophically on the grounds of student part- 
nership in the on-going enterprise of education.. It is simple logic to 
obtain feedback from those most directly affected by the program. 

Further, to the extent that one supports a move toward individualization 
or resolving concerns identified by Fuller (34; 35), then to that extent 
does student involvement seem defensible. Little if any evidence exists 
to either confirm or deny th~ value of making such a pi'ovision--or that 
can help us to select one form of student involvement over others. Put 
another way, involving students may make sense because it is logically 
defensible, but in practice there is little evidence to support, or reject 
procedures in terms of differences they produce in the quality of programs 
developed . 

There seems to be more promise in procedures related to experimental 
programs--career seminars, group counseling, and individual conferences 
as described in some of the pilot programs (54; 76; 77; 79; 81) --than 
there is any real evidence already in the literature to support or reject 
different ways of involving students. 

Contributions o f students . There is little if any substantial 
evidence to help in identifying the nature and extent of student con- 
tributions to program development and evaluation, or in describing the 
consequences of such contributions. There is evidence that some of the 
pilot projects (81) were revised as a result of student response to the 
original program. There is some defensible basis for inferring that 
direct student involvement and contributions at Stanford (17) have 
helped shape the present nature of their program. No direct study can 
be found in either contributions made or consequences produced from the 
involvement of students in either program development or evaluation. 

Student contributions seem to have been more influential in reshaping 
and directing the efforts of individual faculty members than in develop- 
ment or evaluation of total programs. While institutions around the 
country have attempted to support evaluation of instruction through 
various approaches, thus far the literature does not seem to reflect 
any effort to systematically study the extent and nature of such contri- 
butions or consequences produced. 
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SlnuIont:s to be in volved. At first g] anjee , it would seem logical to 
assume that the involvement and subsequent contributions of all shapes 
and sizes of students has much to recommend Mt . There is some reason to 
believe, however, that institutions and faculty really should be more 
discriminating in determining which students are to be involved and the 
degree of importance to be attached to student contributions. 

Carter (21) studied the effect of student characteristics on three 
different kinds of student evaluations of university instruction. While 
there were no direct companion studies that 'either confirm or deny 
Carter's findings, there is a need for caujtion on the part of those people 
seeking to involve students indiscriminately. Carter says that we need 
to know much more about what kinds of students make what kinds of responses 
in wluit kinds of evaluative situations. Only then can we start using 
student contributions as reflections of thoughtful, sincere, objective, 
and purposeful responses to either the formation of new programs or the 
evaluation of existing ones. At this point, it seems that what you find 
out depends on whom you talk to. 

It is one thing to say that students should be involved with existing 
program evaluators and with those developing new programs. It is a much 
different thing to suggest the way in which such students involvement is 
to be structured, what contributions to expect, and which student responses 
should be given the greatest amount of consideration. Perhaps John Locke 
gave us the best description for, .the current level of understanding in 
matters of student interaction when he refers to knowledge as an "unknown 
somewhat." What we know about student interaction seems to be an "unknown 
somewhat . " 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The recommendations presented now are by-products of the inferential 
and judgmental activities used earlier. This does not mean that there 
have not been significant studies with meaning for the standards and their 
evolution. It does mean, however, that there have not been nearly enough 
studies clone to warrant placing a blind faith in the standards at this 
time. A real need exists for additional stud*'* The following recommen- 
dations, therefore, are made in the belief that further study in these 
areas can provide a more useful and defensible basis for the determination 
of standards for admitting, selectively retaining, - n nd actively involving 
students in program development and evaluation. 

Recommendations 




1. To accept standards on the basis of some historical notion that opts 
for their presence because they have always been around is one thing, 
but to insure the need for them through systematic study is something 
else. While it may be heretical to suggest it, it seems true that 
teacher education lias not as yet demonstrated directly a need for 
standards for admissions. A series of longitudinal studies should ■ 
be initiated by several institutions as a joint enterprise to deter- 
mine to what extent the presence or absence of such standards makes 
any real difference in the quality of the candidate produced by a 
teacher education program. 
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2. Implicit in the literature related to the standards under consider- 
ation here is the belief that until we are able to describe competency 
or effectiveness in teaching we will never be able to develop useful 
standards for admissions, selective retention, and programs for stu- 
dent involvement . There is a need, however, for greater emphasis to 
be given to the matter of defining teacher competence in terms of 
proximate rather than ultimate outcomes. An increased amount of 
effort should be put forth to contrast and compare the outcomes pro- 
duced by preparing teachers using both kinds of outcomes. Perhaps 
the ultimate decision will require some philosophical deliberations, 
but the implications for the standards here are quite real. To admit 
on the basis of potential reflected in terms of one's ability to 
eventually behave in an ultimate sense may make a considerable dif- 
ference when compared with potential sought in candidates in terns 

of proximate outcomes based on a description of learner needs. 

3. The matter of priorities and the establishment of priorities in 
relation to the standards involved here should be given study with 
attention directed toward the concept of critical functions as they 
relate to the determination of priorities. It seems evident that 
priorities now exist and operate in various ways to influence the 
standards. What is needed is more proof of the consequences pro- 
duced by establishing different priority rankings in matters related 
"to this section of the standards. 

4. The effectiveness of standards that simply prescribe activities in 
which an institution should engage should be compared with standards 
that not only prescribe activities but provide known quantities or 
degrees to be produced by such activities. Such comparisons may be 
done in terms of the significance of the findings for the attainment 
of identified program objectives* 

5. Attention should be given to the matter of the degree of significance 
that findings must have before they will be considered as useful for 
the development of standards. Arc we in search of perfect or near 
perfect correlations or are we willing to gamble that findings of 
less significance are useful and must be incorporated because the 
current state of affairs requires action now? 

6. Exploratory studies into differences produced by taking individual 
expectations versus institutional expectations should be initiated, 
for purposes of the standards reviewed here, making the individual 
the focus of the: preparatory program would seem to imply a much dif- 
ferent approach than one built from a primary concern for institu- 
tional economy and efficiency. 

7. Additional energy should be expended to insure that grades, language 
competency, emotional stability, and other common criteria have not 
suffered from a lack of effective means of measuring their relation- 
ship to competency. 

8. Growing out of recommendation seven, much more emphasis should be 
placed on building useful evaluative components in the areas, of 
admissions and selective retention. It seems that we have been able 
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to identify some broad classifications of characteristics and traits 
with some reasonable potential for predicting future success in 
teaching. Missing arc the necessary techniques to factor such cate- 
gories and measure the presence or absence of specific behaviors 
within any degree of validity and reliability. (It is strongly recom- 
mended that the several institutions give institutional recognition 
at the doctoral level to the development of hardware as a legitimate 
form of doctoral study.) 

9. Longitudinal studies should be initiated involving variables in admis- 
sion that arc quite removed from the conventional criteria of grade 
point average, grades in selected courses, and language competency. 

It is recommended for example that Cook’s (23) work on personal data 
be pursued further, and that the work initiated by Lucio and others 
(d6) in matters of psychophysiological relationships to potential 
effectiveness be projected. 

10. The profession and respective institutions should encourage longitu- 
dinal studies reflecting testing of hypotheses both in laboratory 
and in field settings. The implications of such an emphasis arc 
clearly understood in terms of institutional personnel policies 
involving "publish or perish," but as several writers have pointed 
out, part of our problem stems from a lack of extensive study over 

a long period of time to permit us to say with any degree of certainty 
what the implications of the findings produced might be. One cannot 
be preoccupied with gaining journalistic \isibility and still focus 
primary attention on long-range investigations. 

11. The institutions subscribing to the AACTE should be willing to 
invest some institutional funds into the investigation and subsequent 
production of findings in this area of the standards. This implies 
moneys and it suggests institutional endorsement and support for 
variations on programs, program components , and staff utilization. 

12. The whole area or student concerns should be investigated as it 
relates to admissions, selective retention, and student involvement. 
Fuller's work (54] 35) and the separate work of Muro (55) point to a 
real need to give serious consideration to the implications of student 
concerns about becoming a teacher. In connection with the efforts 

to establish concerns within the area of teacher education, Fuller 
(35) identifies several different questions in need of study 
including, 

(a) Arc concerns really related to teacher behavior? 

(b) Are concerns manipulable? 

(c) What tasks and competencies arc Involved in different levels 
(lower-higher) stages of concerns? 

(d) Is a concern a function of person, situation, or both (35)? 

13. Explorations into instructional and counseling techniques in behavior 
modification should be expanded and .intensified as useful adjuncts 

to admissions, selective intention, and student involvement. Pre- 
liminary efforts seem to support and justify a major effort in this 
direction. Positive findings could have great implications for the 
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entire matter of admissions, individualization of programs and selec- 
tive retention. Further, positive findings might go a long way toward 
helping provide a more definitive base for one or more philosophical 
differences perplexing proponents and opponents of such matters as 
self -pacing, instructional modules, model imitation, career counsel- 
ing and so forth. 

14. A major effort should be undertaken to explore the feasibility and 
relevance of performance screening as a major tool in admissions and 
selective retention in teacher education. A lack of commonly agreed 
to performance specifications may hamper efforts in this matter, 

but the same lack of agreement on performance specifications, has 
not allowed to deter a considerable amount of study in other areas 
such as program development. Performance screening deserves more 
serious treatment as a viable alternative to the l\se of conventional 
criteria than it would seem it has thus far been accorded. 

15. Investigations into various kinds of data collection procedures 
should be initiated to determine (a) which procedures produce the 
most useful kinds of data in terms of admissions and selective 
retention, and (b) which procedures can realistically be employed 
within the several institutions in terms of institutional capacity 
to incorporate such procedures. It is also recommended that this 
be a longitudinal task. 

16. The decision-making process related to admissions and selective 
retention should be studied to determine (a) whether or not decision- 
making is automatic once criteria are established ; (b) whether the 
use of a review committee is more effective than a single decision 
maker such as a director in terms of time, discrimination, consis- 
tency and certainty; (c) whether there are other decision-making 
schemes that can be used, i.e., counseling or conference decisions, 
and so forth, that are more effective than others now in use. As 
clarity develops in the area of competency or effectiveness, the 
scope of criteria for admissions will probably expand and both 
continuous and dichotomous data will be used. As the criteria 
expand and become more complex, the need to more fully understand 
and implement an effective decision making process will also become 
apparent. Work on this ought to begin immediately. 

17. Recruitment should be investigated in terms of its feasibility and 
relatedness to admissions and selective retention. The literature 
seems to suggest that recruitment never received sufficient study 
to know whether or not it really had any potential as a part of the 
admissions and selective retention operations. 

18. The nature and extent of the operation of selection 1 'atios in 
teacher education should be investigated. In an ideal sense, if a 
recruitment program was effective, the selection ratio could always 
remain low and the potential competitiveness might foster a more 
objective system of admissions and retention. At the same tine, 

a selection ratio also would require greater attention to time, 
discrimination, consistency, and certainty in admissions and selec- 
tive retention. 
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19. Additional investigations into the area of withdrawals from programs 
should be projected. Such information has relevance for the evalu- 
ation of existing admissions criteria, and for the development of 
future criteria. It is further recommended that such investigations 
be maintained on a continuous basis and some yearly accounting for 
all institutions be initiated. A general lack of data banks would 
hamper the ability of the institutions, standards or not, to really 
be able to systematically evaluate their own efforts. The investi- 
gation of the nature and extent of withdrawals and continuations can 
provide useful data for program decisions. 

20. The concept of self-selection in terms of admissions and selective 
retention in programs should be studied. It is argued by some that 
students do select themselves in and out of the program, but neither 
the nature nor extent of such activity is understood or adequately 
described. Here again, such information does not either support or 
refute any standard . 

21. An additional study should be promoted in the area of effects pro- 
duced by variations in instructional techniques in education programs. 

In particular, such studies ought to be concerned with differences 
produced in the kinds of students staying in or dropping out of pro- 
grams. These same studies could also determine whether or not 
different, and more complete kinds of information related to selective 
retention might not be produced,. Perhaps the time has come for edu- 
cation to study the impact and significance of variations on its own 
instructional theme after studying so intensively the relationship 
between various instructional techniques and outcomes at other educa- 
tional levels. 

22. The use of instructional modules as organizing centers for programs 
should be studied in connection with admissions, selective retention, 
and student involvement. What differences do the use of instruc- 
tional modules produce when compared with the use of conventional 
approaches? To what extent are similar outcomes achieved by two or 
more differing programs? Is self pacing or individualized instruction 
as a program approach a viable alternative to conventional patterns 
in terms of more effectively achieving designated outcomes? llow does 
the concept ot differentiated staffing fit in as a model for program 
development? How would a program organized around the concept of 
differentiated staffing be similar to or different from conventional 
programs, and how might the two compare in their ability to achieve 
designated learning outcomes in a program of teacher education? Is 
career counseling a legitimate component of program development and 
what differences arc produced as a result of its presence or absence 
in programs of teacher education? Does its presence or absence affect 
the kinds of pupils retained in or dropped from the program? What 
differences are produced when programs are solely field oriented as 
opposed to programs partially field and partially classroom oriented 
as opposed to programs solely classroom oriented? No doubt the 
information produced by the evaluation studies in conjunction with 
the pi' programs in Syracuse University (76), Florida State Univer- 
sity (S3), University of Toledo (82) and others will produce valuable 
information related to all aspects of the standards under consideration. 
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23. Simulation should be studied more extensively to determine its impli- 
cations for use in admissions and selective retention. 

24. Additional attention should be given to role expectations of students 
seeking admissions, and that the relative influences of both student 
and staff expectations be investigated in terms of implications for 
all aspects of the standards under consideration. 

25. The role of counseling should be studied in terms of its contribution 
both to admissions and selective retention. It is also recommended 
that it be studied in terms of its involvement in the formation of a 
basic approach to teacher education. 

26. The nature and extent of student contributions to program development 
and evaluation should be studied. It might be helpful to know what 
the differences would be between programs developed conventionally and 
a teacher education program planned cooperatively by students and 
faculty. The similarities and differences produced might have real 
implications for program development and evaluation. Even a status 
study into the extent and nature of student contributions to program 
development and evaluation would be helpful in shaping additional 
investigations . 

27. A study should be initiated involving the procedures available for 
use in involving students in program development and evaluation. 
Procedures and contributions are probably related, but there is a 
need to know what differences result from the use of varying pro- 
cedures for involving students. 

28. Efforts should be made to determine what differences, if any, are 
produced by systematic and deliberate involvements of students in 
program development and evaluation. This is fundamental, of course, 
to the whole question of whether or not student involvement in pro- 
gram development and evaluation really makes any difference at all. 

29. A study should be made of the nature of students who are or who 
could be involved in a system of program development and evaluation. 
Who are the students whose involvement produces the greatest contri- 
butions? How do students differ in terms of responses to different 
procedures or different kinds of contributions made? Is student 
involvement a matter of personal responsibility or should institutions 
actively seek student members for participation in such tasks? On 
what grounds could distinctions be made between student members if 
such distinctions proved to be desirable? 

A BEGINNING 

It seems appropriate to think in terms of a beginning from this 
point. The standards, it has been concluded, exist more at the pleasure 
of conventional wisdom than any real empirical base. The state of the 
research base is such tnat much of it is not directly related to the 
standards necessitating inferential and judgmental processes as a means 
of demonstrating support. The need is to begin to study the standards 
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directly, to establish dependent and independent variables suggested by 
the standards and to conduct related research suggested by such variables 
and to develop standards that are both defensible in terms of contri- 
butions they make to improving or insuring a minimally desirable level 
of accomplishment by the institutions and that make comparisons a reality 
There is a need for member institutions to begin to work cooperatively, 
not competitively, for the betterment of programs. The time has come for 
institutions to come of age and put common good above institutional 
prestige. As regards the standards and their research base at this point 
in time, then, where else is there to begin except at the beginning? 
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RESEARCH RELATED TO THE EVALUATION OF GRADUATES 
OF TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 



R . L. R . Overing 
University of British Columbia 



The fifth of categories in the Recommended Standards for Teacher 
Education . {] 969) lias to do with standards for evaluation' of graduates, 
program review, and long-range planning. The review which follows deals 
only with the topic "evaluation of graduates" and does not touch upon 
cither the topics of program review or long-range planning. 

This review deals with studies of the following sorts; 

1. Studies evaluating graduates of teacher preparation programs against 
internal criteria (i.e., using as criteria outcomes of the program 
specified in terms of teacher behaviors and characteristics) . 

2. Studies evaluating graduates of programs against external criteria 
(l.e., using pupil change as a criterion for the evaluation of the 
graduates 1 effectiveness) . 

Studies which attempt to determine experimentally which character- 
istics of a teacher or a teaching situation interacted with particular 
learner characteristics to facilitate or inhibit learning. Nor have I 
included studies which concern themselves with the development and 
validation of instruments designed to record teacher behavior or char- 
acteristics. Finally, I have not included studies that are concerned 
solely with developing prediccors of success in the training program 
or in subsequent teaching. 

I have not excluded studies of these sorts because they are of no 
concern or of secondary importance. On the contrary, I consider such 
studies to be of fundamental importance in that, ultimately, they must 
provide both the empirical basis on which we build programs of teacher 
education, and the instrumentation for selecting and for evaluating 
our graduates. Sucli studies, however, must be omitted from this review 
for it is not my charge at this time to consider directly the vast area 
of research on teacher effectiveness. 

My concern, as I have attempted to make clear above, is to search 
for studies where (a) either specific objectives were formulated and a 
serious attempt was made to evaluate the program and/or the graduates, 
using the objectives as criteria, or (b) the graduates of a program 
were evaluated using the achievement of their pupils as a criterion. 
Using criteria such as these it is obvious that I will also omit from 
this review any mention of evaluation studies which employ as their 
principal source of data the opinions of the graduates of the program. 
Studies of this sort seem frequently to be conducted by institutions 
engaged in training teachers. 'Hie ones that 1 have encountered strike 
me as being of little use as a main source of data for future decision 
making . 
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I have restricted the range of studies reviewed to the two classes 
noted above for two principal reasons. First, I believe that evalu- 
ation studies of these sorts, rigorously pursued, are the ones most 
likely to advance both our understanding of the nature of an effective 
training program and of our knowledge of the technology necessary to 
design, to describe and to evaluate improved training programs. That 
such studies are likely to be uncommon is suggested by Stiles and 
Parker who state, 1 'Evaluation of entire teacher education programs, or 
even of segments of programs, is spotty and inadequate" (23: 1418). 
Second, the Recommended Standards (3) themselves identify evaluation 
studies of these sorts as the ones which they recommend and hope to 
promote, The authors state, "The ultimate criterion for judging a 
teacher education program is whether it produces competent graduates 
who enter the profession and perform effectively" (3: 12). And a few 
lines further, they state, "Any effort to assess the quality of the 
graduates requires that evaluations be made in relation to the objec- 
tives sought. Therefore, institutions use the stated objectives off 
their teacher education programs as a basis for evaluating the teachers 
they prepare" (3: 12). 

These two statements makes it apparent that two quite different 
criteria are being advocated, and we know that it is quite possible that 
these two criteria may be independent of one another. That is to say, 
the stated objectives of the teacher education program may bear no rela- 
tionship to effective teaching. Hopefully, this is not so. Neverthe- 
less, we must always ask of any program that specifies its objectives, 
"What are the grounds for these objectives? Which objectives have a 
hypothetical basis, which have an analytic basis, and which have an 
empirical basis?" Questions of this sort relate to problems of criteria. 
The fact that I have restricted my remarks to two kinds of criteria, 
namely (a) specified teacher behaviors and characteristics and (b) pupil 
change, does not mean that there are not, or cannot be, other criteria. 
This whole problem of criteria is obviously of fundamental concern in 
any attempt to evaluate graduates of teacher training programs. Nobody 
should embark on such a venture without being thoroughly familiar with 
at least, the reports of AREA (1; 2), Rabinowitz and Travers (17), Morsh 
and Wilder (14), Mitzel (13), Ryans (18; 19), Barr (4) --all of which 
attempt to cast some light on this criteria problem. 

In passing it may be of interest to note that my search of the 
literature was made principally within the ERIC indexes, 1965-08, and 
within Psychological Abstracts, 1960-68. The rubrics ("descriptors") 
used within ERIC were Evaluation, Evaluation Criteria, Evaluation 
Methods, Evaluation Needs, Evaluation Techniques, Program Evaluation, 
Teacher Evaluation, Teacher Proficiency, Teacher Rating, Effective 
Teaching, Teacher Education Curriculum, Teacher Behavior, Teacher 
Certification, Task-Performance, Observation , Behavior Change, Profes- 
sional Education, Professional Training, Objectives, Measurement 
Techniques, and Preservice Education. 

The rubrics used within Psychological Abstracts were Job Evaluation, 
Evaluation, Teacher Training, and Training. 
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In all I followed up some 200 references, which from their titles 
seemed appropriate. That the elephant labored and gave forth a mouse 
will quickly become apparent as I read on, 

STUDIES EVALUATING GRADUATES OF TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS AGAINST 
INTERNAL CRITERIA 

Evaluation studies of graduates of teacher preparation programs which 
use specified objectives of the program as criteria require two general 
components, viz., first, a set of specified objectives describing the 
abilities, the characteristics and dispositions which graduates of the 
program are expected to exhibit; second, a set of instruments and tech- 
niques for measuring the extent to which graduates of the program exhibit 
these abilities, characteristics and dispositions. To the extent that 
we may also wish to say that the abilities, characteristics and disposi- 
tions. To the extent that we may also wish to say that the abilities, 
characteristics and dispositions exhibited by the graduates are due to 
the effects of the program we will also have a set of instruments and 
techniques to obtain pre-measures of these same graduates when they 
entered the program. But that is a slightly different question which 
need not concern us directly here. However, we should keep in mind the 
evaluations of program effectiveness as contrasted with evaluation of 
graduates of this program may have to use this pre-test, programming, 
post-test model. 

Large-scale studies, which actually have attempted to determine the 
extent to which graduates of a teacher preparation program have acquired 
the behaviors and characteristics described in the program objectives 
are rare, and in any pure form, seem to be non-existent, Their frequency 
may increase, however, for the recent USOO-ianded Comprehensive Elementary 
Teacher Education Models have all been formulated around the central idea 
of specified teacher competencies (8). For example, Dickson and others 
(7) have listed 818 program objectives, formulated in terms of specific 
teacher behaviors and, in what is frequently a very general manner, have 
also described how participants in the program will be evaluated to 
determine if they have met the criteria. The description of the evalua- 
tion techniques is general in the sense that frequently there is no 
mention of the specific instruments and techniques by which the evaluation 
will be carried out. As the design and validation of such instruments is 
normally a demanding, lengthy, and expensive task we should recognize the 
significance of this lack of specificity. Nevertheless, the availability 
of teacher preparation programs built around specified objectives pre- 
sumably means that the attempt will now be made to evaluate the extent to 
which these objectives have been attained. 

One study, though by no means a model, may suggest something of the 
state of the art and of the problems still to be solved. The Final 
Progress Report of a Ford Foundation -sponsored teacher education project 

carried out at— the University of Missouri at Kansas City (published in 

4S67')'Ts devoted largely to evaluation. While evaluation of several 
sorts was attempted, only those parts of the evaluation study which 
concerns themselves with certain pre-specified verbal behaviors of the 
graduates approximate the type of evaluation study here under review. 
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Graduates of the program were evaluated during their first year of 
teaching to see if their teaching behaviors reflected the specific objec- 
tives of the part of their program which had dealt with the teaching of 
cognitive behaviors. This program component had attempted to train them 
to teach so as to give particular emphasis to higher level behaviors. 
Specifically, audio-tapes were made of two lessons for each of a group 
of experimental teachers and each of a group of controls (total N = 40). 
These tapes were than analyzed to determine (a) the percent of teacher 
verbal behavior which fell into each of Bloom 1 s categories for the 
cognitive domain, and (b) the number of pupil responses induced by 
teach. r questions. No significant differences were found. However, 
when the experimental group was divided in two, to form a group with 
high academic achievement and a group with low academic achievement, 
significant differences between certain of the sub-groups of these 
high and low groups emerged, favoring the high group. With the excep- 
tion then of these small sub-groups, there was no evidence that graduates 
of the program were teaching in a manner to reflect the objective 
criteria of the program. Whether the n.s.d. results are due to lack of 
treatment difference or to reliability and sampling problems is not 
apparent . 

While I was able to locate no other large scale studies which 
attempted to evaluate their graduates against internal criteria, there 
are two studies which I would like to mention in this section. In both 
cases the behavior of the graduates of the program was measured, but in 
neither case were there explicit pre -specified program objectives against 
which the behavior measured could be evaluated. Sandefur and others (20) 
devised an experimental program which attempted (a) to identify and to 
organize knowledge related to teaching and learning; (b) to -design and to 
implement a series of laboratory experiences; and (c) to evaluate the 
extent to which teacher behavior was affected. Essentially, they attempted 
to coordinate laboratory experiences allowing observation and participation 
with appropriate readings, and to conduct the whole program in a rela- 
tively informal, non-threatening seminar context. Sixty-two members of 
this experimental program were then compared with fifty-two members of a 
conventional program within the same institution. Data on classroom 
behavior were collected during student sessions using Ryans’ classroom 
observation record (19: S3 -92 ) ancl Hough’s modification of Flanders’ 
system of interaction analysis. Additional data were collected using 
student-teaching grades and the National Teachers Examination. Hypotheses 
looked for differences in teacher behavior, teaching patterns, pupil 
behavior, student -teaching grades and professional knowledge. In all 
categories except professional 'knowledge , as measured by the National 
Teachers Examinations, student teachers from the experimental group and 
the pupils under their direction showed significant differences in the 
direction of behaviors generally held to be desirable. For example, 
experimental teachers showed significantly more use of behavior which 
could be categorized as praise, acceptance and use of pupil ideas, 
student talk , demonstration , and so forth. Their pupils were judged 
more alert, responsible, initiating, fair, democratic, and so forth. 

Thus, while no program objectives had been pre -specified , the program 
designers were prepared to say that the classroom behavior of partici- 
pants was of the sort which they wished to produce by their program. 
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